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One Idea 


HE French have a proverb declaring that a fixed 
idea tends to become false. The other side of 

the truth is that concentration wins. When the Sea- 
man’s bill became law the other day, it was the end 
of a ten-year fight by Andrew Furuseth. He is a 
man of logic and imagination, but his unusual mental 
equipment has been centred on the one object of mak- 
ing life at sea tolerable and even tempting for Ameri- 
cans. No one better than he realized how inharmoni- 
ous with the American effort to win and hold high 
standards of living was the seaman’s circumstances. 


Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thou art able, 
The seventh, holy-stone the deck and scrub the 
cable. 


And for this truly severe life the recompense in money 
and freedom and prospect was next to nothing. 
Another example, even more dramatic, of triumph 
by singleness of purpose is found in the Russian gov- 
ernment’s immense sacrifice of immediate revenue in 
order to promote temperance. Consider the history 
of one little peasant, who perhaps will be known in 
history as the Vodka Man. Actually his name is 
Tshehsheff. For years he looked out from his izba 
and observed the ravages of drink. He observed 
that the habit was stimulated or at least pro- 
tected by the immediate government profit. Fam- 
ilies were ruined that taxation might be simple. The 
little mujik’s first success was when he became 
well enough known to be made a member of his 
local assembly, in which he brought it about 
that his own government, that of Samara, abolished 
this tax and made up its quota to the national rev- 
enue in other ways. Next he was sent as a member 
of the Duma at Petrograd and there he secured 
a vote of the Duma that any local government might 
abolish the tax if it could find substitutes. The 
Council of State, however, rejected the Duma’s vote. 
The little peasant, indefatigable, sought an interview 
with the well-intentioned Tsar, and ultimately ob- 
tained it. So clearly and sincerely did the mujik tell 
the story of what he had observed that on his next 
trip around the country the emperor gave his atten- 
tion especially to a study of alcohol in its effect on 
national efficiency and health. The mighty ruler 
was convinced. He saw in the whole nation what the 
little peasant had seen from his izba on the banks of 
the Volga. He put the abolition proposal before 
his minister of finance. Konkovtseff was an excel- 
lent official but he could not do that sum. The Tsar 
let him go. To his successor he said what he cared 
most about in his work was the solution of the drink 





problem. The Tsar put national power ahead of na- 
tional convenience. He and his new minister 
gave up a revenue varying from $350,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. They put into law the idea of one Rus- 
sian peasant, representing in fact the idea of spiritual 
and democratic Russia. The new minister is trying 
to figure out other forms of taxation. The savings 
bank deposits are increasing. The little mujik is the 
hero of an epic. 


Safety and Judgment 


ONGRESS is gone until December. Some things 
are left undone which should have been done. 
A rather magnificent compensation, however, for dis- 
persion is that the only war-making power subject 
to popular hysteria is on a vacation. Whatever 
happens, the President will act on principle. He has 
available when needed as much of the bellicose 
species of courage as anybody. He has also the far 
more infrequent kind that fixes its eye on its end and 
keeps it there whatever happens. 

Recent events make peace easier. When only Ger- 
many disregarded neutral rights, the chance was con- 
siderable that a sudden emergency might put the 
nation aflame. Mr. Asquith’s unfortunate expression 
about juridical niceties, together with such silly dis- 
cussions as the London Outlook and the London Spec- 
tator are indulging in, have increased American cold- 
ness of judgment. Not improbably England and 
France were justified in their course by German sub- 
marine lawlessness. The question in casuistry is an 
extraordinarily difficult one. The psychological re- 
sult, however, is to make all the neutrals cooler. 
They will doubtless continue to think of the invasion 
of Luxemburg as an outrage, the crushing of Belgium 
as a historic crime, the levying of war taxes on her 
people as brutal, the submarine threat as barbarous. 
They will be led, however, by the retaliation at neu- 
tral expense, and against international law, to reflect 
on the wickedness and destruction of war in general. 
The German War Book says: 


What is permissible includes every means of war 
without which the object of the war cannot be 
obtained. 


A thousand miles from that view are the principles 
of the democratic nations. Their cause is just. Their 
victory is essential to progress. But it is going to be 
very difficult for them to endure the strain of war 
without outraging established principles themselves. 
In this predicament our country is far safer in the 
hands of Mr. Wilson than in the hands of a politically 
minded group like Congress. 
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Treitschke and Democracy 


} qpee is no doubt that since the war began the 

author who has most interested the thinking 
world. is Treitschke. That is because he most bril- 
liantly and influentially represents one of the ideals 
now fighting to prevail, the ideal called Kultur; not 
culture, but the enforcement of the Prussian idea of 
civilization, glory, worth. Of the conflicting ideal, 
especially as represented by the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, Treitschke says: 


The rule of the majority, which must exist in a 
democracy, gives no secure guarantee for political 
liberty. In form, everyone is permitted to par- 
ticipate in framing decisive resolutions; but if he 
is not in the majority he must obey against his 
will. 
Again: 

Further, it is a peculiar fact that while democracy 
preserves absolute freedom of competition in its 
economic life, spiritually-minded demagogues 
meddle most recklessly with private morals and 
family life. What a contrast between the un- 


limited political liberty and the monstrous temper- 
ance laws of many states in the American Union! 


Several times he finds in New York City his most 
startling illustrations of whither democracy tends: 


The populace of New York is arch-reactionary, 
and a barrier in the way of all far-reaching re- 
form. It concludes with the Tammany ring a 
compact of reciprocal connivance, for it feels per- 
fectly happy under the thumb of the brothel- 
keeper. 


Possibly the Americans who are forced to live in 
New York may console themselves with the thought 
that the great German historian did not know every- 
thing about the United States. For a proof of that, 
take his remark about the American President: 

Foreign policy, the coinage, and the Post Office 
constitute the whole extent of his activities. 

He studied the history of England more care- 
fully than that of the United States, but with a rabid- 
ness that discolored everything. Here is a character- 
istic and central thought: 

In the English, the love of money has killed 
every sentiment of honor and every distinction be- 
tween what is just and what is unjust. 

This attack on trade is always found in aristocratic 
and militarist condemnation of democracy. For peo- 
ple to be busy providing for the comfort, peace, 
pleasure, and education of their families seems to the 
autocratic mind degrading. To that mind, nobility, 
culture, glory lie not in the arts of peace and the 
welfare of all, but in the dumbness and subservience 
of the majority for the glamor and dash of a few. 
“Always,” said Frederick the Great, “confer an air 
of superiority on the profession of arms.” To glorify 
war and to scorn trade is the orthodoxy of the auto- 
cratic aristocratic mind. 


The British Temper 


Y is it that the Germans, although fighting 
France and the immense Russian Empire, talk 
nearly always as if the war were one with England? 
It is only partly because England disappointed the 
Germans so bitterly by coming in; only partly be- 
cause she forced the Belgian issue to the front; only 





——_—. 


partly because the school of Treitschke has taught 
the nation to look on Anglo-Saxon civilization as an 
impediment to the Teuton’s destiny. Beyond all that, 
however, lies the German recognition of how difficult 
England in a long war is to beat, with her island sit- 
uation, her money, and her obstinacy. Before the 
war she was called effete. Since the war, it has been 
said that she is still 


An old and haughty nation, proud in arms. 


The pride has not the fanatical quality of German 
patriotism, but it promises to last. The Duke of 
Wellington once wrote to Lord Castlereagh, “En- 
thusiasm never as a matter of fact helped to ac- 
complish anything.” It is not literally true, but it 
is essentially British, and the mood is important when 
we consider what von Hindenburg said at the begin- 
ning, that the outcome of the war would be favorable 
to the nation with the strongest nerves. One of the 
witticisms of O’Connell was: “The Englishman has 
all the qualities of the poker except its occasional 
warmth.” That cool rigidity is useful in an endur- 
ance of nerves. 


Ending a Myth 


: i-~ fight for the Dardanelles marks the end of 
the great Disraeli myth, which reached its full- 
est expression in the treaty of 1878, and which was 
that England must stand for anything Turkey might 
do, because of the vast Moslem population of the 
British Empire. There was in reality never anything 
in this theory, for the simple reason that the Moslem 
world never trusted the Turkish caliphate. One re- 
sult of Disraeli’s policy was the loss by Bulgaria to 
Turkey of much of her most valuable territory; and 
hence that mistaken policy may be said to be in a 
way a cause of the two Balkan wars and thence of the 
present world-wide conflagration. The end of Turkey 
in Europe will be at least one step toward a possible 
permanently quiet arrangement for Southeast Europe. 


Going Ahead 


5 oe Massachusetts legislature has been strug- 
gling with the question of savings bank insur- 
ance. The Governor, as we have already pointed 
out, has urged an increase of the policy from $500 
to $1000, and that has become a law. He has also 
urged an appropriation for public education. The 
education recommendation was reported adversely 
by the Insurance Committee—naturally, as the Com- 
mittee was composed largely of agents of insurance 
companies. The bill making the initial appropriation, 
nevertheless, was passed by the House by a large 
majority. It is up to the Senate now. The action of 
the Republicans there, facing a forward step urged 
by a Democratic governor, will be watched with in- 
terest by the more alert and independent voters of 
the state. 


Hoch der Denmark 


O-OPERATIVE industry is one of the striking 
features of life in Denmark. Most of the co- 
operative societies during the year just past have 
had a steady though slow development. The record 
of one of them, however, has been more dramatic. 
The Co-operative Cement Company’s progress has 
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been remarkable, and it has become involved in a 
severe struggle with the trusts. The fight has awak- 
ened the newspapers, who now see more clearly how 
co-operative societies are fitted in principle to end or 
diminish the power of the trusts. Of the conflict in 
another connection the International Co-operative 
Bulletin says: “The co-operative farms show an ever 
increasing tendency to divide the larger into smaller 
enterprises.” Nothing could be more encouraging to 
those who believe in the industrial efficiency of small 
units. 


Security and Justice 


N the adequacy of our institutions to secure jus- 

tice depends their permanence. No institutions, 
however, will work unless they are applied by the 
community with good will. 

Patrick Quinlan, of New Jersey, is a Socialist. 
In the great Paterson strike of two years ago, 
he was present in that town on February 24, 
1913, the night prior to the calling of the strike. 
Nothing had been alleged regarding utterances 
of his during that night. The next day he was 
to return to Paterson to attend a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the 1. W. W. The meeting 
called a general strike. He however happened, ac- 
cording to what looks like overwhelming testimony, 
not to arrive until after the meeting. Before he 
came, the police had taken charge and were question- 
ing bystanders for evidence. They questioned Quin- 
lan. He replied in unparliamentary language. They 
preferred against him the charge of inciting to riot. 
His trial was in June. Instead of behaving prudently 
in the meantime, he personally muckraked the whole 
city government, from the mayor to the judiciary, 
charging general subserviency to capital. He made 
himself most generally hated, not only by capitalists 
but by the smaller conservative business people also. 
These latter constituted the jury. The only testi- 
mony against him was by the police. The twenty- 
five other citizens who testified, some strikers, some 
not, were unanimous in the statement that he did not 
even attend the meeting at which the seditious words 
were charged in the indictment to have been uttered. 
The judge and the jury seemed to have disliked his 
type. He received a fine of $500 and from two to 
seven years in prison. Appeal has been vain. 
The jury had a right to believe the police against the 
other citizens present and against the very well- 
known character witness for Quinlan if the jury so 
desired. Recently a motion for a rehearing was made 
on an affidavit by the interpreter, 2 man named 
Manciani, from Boston, that he had interpreted words 
somewhat like those charged against Quinlan and 
that they were not uttered by Quinlan but by an- 
ether person. Manciani has a wife and four children. 
When the time for the argument for a rehearing ar- 
rived, he refused to attend. , 

Intelligent and cautious investigators are convinced 
that Quinlan was not even present. The Board of 
Pardons cannot act for four and one-half months. 
What are you going to do about it? The answer 
is, nothing. Part of the answer, however, is that trial 
judges and juries, if they look forward to stability in 
this country, should be as careful of the rights of 
those they disagree with as they would be of the 
rights of anyone whose political philosophy they 
admired. 





Popular Types 


iw job of editing has problems affected by the 

difference in age, sex, geography, training. 
Leaving out purely standardized topics, like pretty 
girls and how to get rich, take an illustration in our 
proper field. Speaking generally (for exactness is 
impossible) our Eastern subscribers would like more 
about the drama, especially those who live in large 
cities, especially (further to narrow the class) women 
who live in large cities, and still more especially 
young women who live in large cities. On the other 
hand, take what is sometimes referred to as “uplift 
stuff.” Ethical treatment of serious matters in- 
creases as you go West, and also as you go into small- 
er towns. Of all places, those that take least interest 
in public earnestness are perhaps New York and 
Philadelphia, though there may be other candidates. 
A region in New York where there has grown up a 
number of persons engaged in the effort to realize 
ideas was recently vaguely but vehemently spoken of 
as “the social workers tenderloin.” This illustration 
of the conflicting demands of two widely different 
topics is typical of the editor’s fate. His whole life 
is.a choice—a choice between different groups of 
readers, and sometimes a choice between the majority 


of his readers and himself. 


Matthew and — 


i gee Christian Advocate, the Western Watchman 

and various correspondents stirred up by them 
have started after our scalps because we said Luke’s 
version of what Jesus said about the poor, as, being 
earlier, was more likely to represent what Jesus 
actually said. These church papers are saucy to us 
and to laymen in general who make such comments, 
but as the whole argument rests on this question of 
priority, that question is all we need to consider. 
These religious papers take the position that Matthew 
is by the weight of authority earlier than Luke. Now 
we shall state our opinion on this subject and leave 
it to our church friends to make what citations they 
choose in support of their own reading of history. 
There is not an entire concensus among recent critics. 
The frequent editing which the Gospels have under- 
gone make it impossible that a decision should be 
absolute. Matthew particularly gives signs of hav- 
ing been much worked over. The original Aramaic 
Matthew was very early, but the better opinion is 
that the present Matthew is not so early as Luke. 
The form in which Luke puts it, “Blessed are ye 
poor: for yours is the kingdom of God” has an in- 
teresting support from the words following almost 
immediately, “But wo to you that are rich, for you 
have your consolation.” In order to give a starting 
point to any reader who wishes to form an impartial 
opinion, we will refer to the following books: B. W. 
Bacon’s Introduction to the New Testament, C. G. 
Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, Alfred Plummer, 
The Gospel according to St. Luke, F. G. Peabody, 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. These volumes 
represent the best conclusions of modern scholars, 
and will, we think, justify our contention that scholar- 
ship, on the whole, supports the view that priority, at 
least, is in favor of the interpretation handed down 
in the Gospel according to St. Luke. It would please 
us to have the Advocate and the Watchman let us 
know how they became so cocky in their conclusions. 














Modern 


HERE begins on the opposite page a series of 
articles that tempt the editor to a preliminary 
monologue. The series is personal and narrative, 

but, by suggestion, it must stir philosophic depths. 

For me a favorite post of observation is the fence. 
I enjoy sitting on that boundary line and stretching my 
vision toward opposite points of the horizon. Mr. 
Dooley once comforted me by offering me as an appro- 
priate motto the words “Yes—and no.” 

Yet it is necessary to act, and therefore to decide. 
Otherwise, like the ass in the fable, one is futile among 
the possibilities. 

Standpatters have a frozen set of conventions out of 
which they construct objections to any change. Political 
revivalists, on the contrary, make a howl for every pro- 
posal wearing the clothes of virtue. Both drive many 
to drink. 

There are few activities of man more in a state of 
flux than relief for the needy. Once charity was per- 
sonal. Lord Bountiful and Lady Bountiful were grand 
personalities. Giving a cent to a beggar, visiting the 
needy in the neighborhood, being personally open to 
individual appeal, exhausted the prevailing conception 
of help for the suffering. Forever must it remain an im- 
portant and vivifying moral element, but when man be- 
gan to organize society on a far more complex basis 
he found this hand-to-hand charity insufficient. He 
had harnessed steam. He had invented machines, 
forces of nature, to do his work. Organization was 
everywhere. Organization came into charity. It be- 
came a prevalent belief that much individual charity, 
however tonic for the giver, by no means reduced pov- 
erty. With organization came investigation. Earnest, 
efficient citizens supported it, because they believed it 
was scientific, effective, and they desired knowledge and 
brains as well as heart-throb behind their efforts. It 
was a step ahead, and those who blindly censure it be- 
cause it includes routine are as tiresome as those who 
scold locomotives or trip-hammers. Organized industry 
has brought new evils along with benefits. So also 
organized charity has its faults, and these are seen by 
many who devote lives to the work, fully as clearly as 
by indiscriminate barkers. Nevertheless we all tend 
to defend our activities, the things we know, and to 
oppose what supplants them. Therefore organized 
charity leaders, in formidable numbers, fight the in- 
evitable next step. They see that the individual effort 
had to admit the private organization. They do not 
see that the private organization must be supplemented 
by the whole community—by institutions of the city, 
state, nation, aimed to remove the evil at an earlier 
stage. They oppose minimum wage, widow’s compen- 
sation, municipal, state, or federal industrial enter- 
prises related to unemployment, public insurance 
against old age, disease or lack of work. They cannot 
see the writing on the wall. They would have history 
stand still. 


UT that is another story. Harper’s WEEKLY will get 

to those subjects from time to time, and as God wills. 
Just now I am engaged in writing this little article to 
suggest a perspective for Mr. Miles’ series. His ex- 
periences are a stimulant, not a decision. They are 
largely accidental, and another person travelling along 
the churches of Fifth Avenue, demanding in time of 
stress the personal attention of the minister, might have 
entirely different impressions of every church and 
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clergyman. What the series does is to present vividly 
a problem that civilization is now concerned with; a 
problem with which the unemployment of this winter 
has made us all familiar. There are few topics on which 
the editorial department of Harper’s WEEKLY receives 
as many letters as on the subject of religion in its re- 
lation to daily needs. My experience is that some 
of those who most feel the human call, and also 
understand the vast reaches of the problem, are clergy- 
men. 


(CONSIDER, for example, among those who figure in 
Mr. Miles’ experience, the preacher about whose per- 
sonality and work I happen to know most. Percy 
Grant is an Episcopal clergyman. Every time he makes 
a pulpit utterance he does just so much to prove to the 
world that the church is equal to the desperately hard 
task of keeping up its proverbial emphasis of spiritual 
essences and at the same time boldly and brilliantly ex- 
pressing itself on the new forms in which ethical dilem- 
mas press upon us. While his preaching is progressive 
and brave, and his personal contact sympathetic, he con- 
ducts a forum which acts as a safety valve through 
helping all points of view to entirely free expression. 
Not long ago I had the pleasure of hearing a combi- 
nation of spiritual principle and practical usefulness dis- 
cussed by an intimate body of divinity students. They 
felt that the world was critical of the churches. They 
felt that the churches, to justify their continued ex- 
istence, must, in some way, harness themselves to the 
requirements of today. Also, however, they felt that 
this concrete service must be such that it would keep 
them free from partisanship and give room for the 
spirit’s broad expansion. The question was pressed 
home—just what quality should most characterize a 
clergyman today. Here are some of the answers: 

“Voluntary poverty.” 

“Willingness to sacrifice more for principle than other 
men will sacrifice.” 

“Caution in deciding that a question has ceased to be 
intellectually controversial and has become a question 
of mammon on one side and brotherhood on the other; 
and then, when the decision is made, fearless action.” 

“Effective organization of helpful forces, if he be an 
organizer, with such close personal service as his organ- 
izing work permits. Frankness and thoroughness in ad- 
vising with his parishioners. Apostolic personal service 
in the main, if he is better at that than he is at analyz- 
ing conditions or organizing movements. In any case, 
the devotion of his heart and mind to the welfare rather 
of others than of himself.” 

Can you come to any closer definition? I cannot. I go 
about in many localities, in many classes, and my re- 
spect for the intelligence and the serious concern of the 
clergy increases. There are shallow clergymen, as there 
are irresponsible journalists, politicians, business men, 
but there are a cheeringly large number of ministers 
who think steadily and feel deeply. Possibly some of 
those who appear as flitting personages in Mr. Miles’ 
narrative will be impelled to come into this WEEKLY 
with their own views. We hope so. The situation is 
heavy. Light from all directions is needed. If this 
series presents dramatically the feelings of a man out 
of work, rzalizing his own despair, scarcely shadowing 
forth the difficulties of those who administer, and if it 
call out comment and response, our object will be at- 
tained. 
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Christ and Fifth Avenue 


By C. W. MILES 


STRANGER, thrown upon the mercies of New 

York through circumstances brought about by 

disaster at sea, I was forced to join the great army 
of the unemployed. I was not exactly destitute when 
I came to the city. But, as far as the securing of the 
comforts of life was concerned, I was, as the phrase 
goes, “broke.” 

The Belgian Relief ship Camino, bound from San 
Francisco to Rotterdam with food supplies for the War 
victims, was disabled in the north Atlantic and had put 
into Halifax, Nova Scotia, for repairs. I was a passen- 
ger on the Camino. Landed in Halifax, where the ship 
was likely to be detained at least a month in dry dock, 
I was as good—or as bad—as “held up” in a town 
where there was no possible chance of work for a man 
of my profession. I came on to New York, in the hope 
that I could at least sell the story of the Camino’s 
voyage—a voyage full of incident from its auspicious 
beginning to its unfortunate halt. 

Conditions in New York made themselves felt upon 
me in the first few days of my efforts to obtain a wage 
and in my search for employment I was thrown among 
men who had been in the same search as I for weeks 
and months. The task seemed hopeless until I chanced 
upon a man who started me in the experiences which I 
now relate. 

In the course of wanderings through the neighbor- 
hood of the Municipal lodging house, I was accosted by 
a strong, healthy-looking man, who asked me to help 
him out. He was quite frank when he said that he 
wanted enough money to get a drink; and then he 
quoted scripture with the ease of one well-grounded in 
a Biblical education. This led me to ask him if he had 
tried to get help from the churches. As nearly as I can 
remember, this was the substance of his reply: 

“The churches?” he said. “You might as well ask the 
subway to run along Fifth Avenue on the surface. I 
don’t know whether the churches are to blame. They 
have to keep up a certain style. They have to run in a 
certain groove and all they have to look out for is style. 
If it wasn’t for the style those Fifth Avenue churches 
keep up, so as to make church-going a nice Sunday game 
for the rich, they wouldn’t be able to live at all. They 
got to pay big money for preachers to amuse the rich 


people who are willing to put wads im the collection, 
thinking that it’s a pretty cheap way to squeeze through 
the eye of the needle. And the churches get by with it. 
It wouldn’t do for them to help the down and out. 
They’ve got all they can do to make the rich think that 
they are going to have orchestra seats in heaven. 
Churches help? Can’t be done.” 

This man said his name was Stearns. He was look- 
ing for work but was not quite sure what kind of work 
he wanted. He didn’t seem to care, either, whether he 
got work or not. Whether he was typical of the thou- 
sands of unemployed in New York no longer concerned 
me. 

I suggested that all the churches were not catering 
to the rich. His‘ answer was that the only churches 
that were anything like filled are those that are attend- 
ed by the wealthy classes who could afford to pay for 
“classy” preaching. . 

“They are the ones that get talked about,” he said, 
“those on Fifth Avenue. How can they be expected to 
know what I know? How can they feel what I feel? 
It’s impossible for them to see the world as I see it. 
They don’t want to. If you were raking in fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars a year for preaching a couple 
of times a week, would you want to mix with us who, 
like Jesus Christ, got no where to lay our head? Not 
on your life. I know I wouldn’t. If they’d give me a 
job as a preacher in a Fifth Avenue church you wouldn’t 
see me round these parts for dust.” 

I said that apparently he had the makings of a good 
preacher; and his answer was: “I was, once.” 

You don’t have to believe that last statement of his 
tc be true. I didn’t. But I thanked him for his little 
sermon and we parted. Since my recent experiences, 
I have looked for that sermoniser. Some day I may find 
him and we shall have lots to talk about. Stearns will 
be interested and probably ironical. 


O it was that I decided to get as nearly as possible 
into a condition where I could feel as he felt, see 
the world as he saw it and then assail the strongholds of 
Christianity on Fifth Avenue to see what they felt and 
to feel what they see. I would become even as the man 
Stearns. I would regard myself as one of the uneme 
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ployed. I would go unshorn, unwashed, ill-clothed and 
hungry. 

At first I merely felt abashed at finding myself among 
other people. Another day and I avoided them. Then 
came the period of shame, when I felt that everybody 
was glaring at me and, like the Levite, “passing me by 
on the other side of the street.” Even from those who 
knew and understood the reason of my condition I 
caught glances of slight repugnance. And it was all 
brought about by the want of a shave, a clean collar 
and a shine. 

How would Christ have dealt with a picture such as 
I made? How did his servants—judges, heads, priests 
and prophets of Fifth Avenue protestant churches— 
deal with me? Do they treat all who come in the same 
way? Is their Christianity a joke—a tremendous jest 
by which learned men earn competent incomes? Is 
Christianity cornered? Is it something that is pre- 
served for the rich in a kind of moral refrigerator? Is 
it a soothing commodity for those who have the where- 
withal? A religion that is frozen in cold storage edifices 
that are called churches? The voice is the voice of 
Jacob. But the hands—are they the hands of Esau? 
I do not attempt to answer. I have undertaken to nar- 
rate—not to interpret. 


ABOVE the noon-day din of Fifth Avenue, the sound 
of a tolling bell drew attention to the Brick Pres- 
byterian church at the corner of Thirty-sixth street. 

Mammon was sporting to full effect in the bright sun- 
light of a February day. Motor cars in their thou- 
sands buzzed along the picturesque thoroughfare. The 
pavements were crowded. 

On either side of the steps, that lead to the red brick 
church building, were neat placards announcing that 
mid-day services, lasting twenty minutes, were con- 
ducted within and that the services were “for all peo- 
ple.” 

I paused at the foot of the steps where a man was 
selling violets and lilies of the valley. He had a happy 
face and I asked him how business was going. He was 
satisfied; “there was always a lot of folks going in and 
out of the church.” So I joined those who were “going 
in.” 

In the lobby of the church a board announced that the 
preacher for the day would be the Rev. Frank Latimer 
Janeway, assistant minister. From the organ loft a 
soprano solo was sung. The song’was the twenty-third 
psalm: “The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.” 


S I went into the church I had been given a slip of 

paper on which was printed a prayer. This prayer was 
afterwards repeated by the whole congregation, intoned 
by the minister. 

Mr. Janeway took for his text the words: “I am the 
Voice of one crying in the wilderness; prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight.””. The preach- 
er spoke of the personality of a voice and made eulogis- 
tic reference to a chorister whom the church had lost by 
death. The address was in the nature of a short talk 
as among friends. There were no attempts at the ex- 
quisiteness of studied oratory. It was just a ten minutes 
word of encouragement intended for the busy man who 
is able to steal a moment from the day’s stress. 

At the close of the service—it lasted as advertised, 
exactly twenty minutes—I waited near the exit for a 
word with Mr. Janeway. For several minutes the min- 
ister was fully occupied with his flock and finally when 
only two women were left (they seemed to have some 
office in the church; it was one of them who had handed 
me the tract as I went in) he came to me, proffering his 
hand in welcome to the church. 

He said he was glad to see me there and hoped I 
would come again. I said I was looking for work and 


had dropped in to the service in the hope that he would 
be able to help me. 

“There are thousands,” said Mr. Janeway, dropping 
my hand, “in the same straits in New York today. I’m 
sorry we can do nothing for you.” 

I said I was sorry too; but could he advise me what 
to do? 

The two women had come into the centre of the lobby. 
I was standing near the door that opened into the 
church. At my question, Mr. Janeway turned from me 
and joined the women and all three were soon in a dis- 
cussion about some story that O. Henry had written 
about something that no one else would write about. 
The talk was waxing light and airy and O. Henry was 
getting his just measure of approbation as a delineator 
of character, when Mr. Janeway noticed that I was still 
standing by. He came to me again and asked me if I 
were a New Yorker. 

I told him that I had come from San Francisco; that 
I had been in New York less than two weeks, having 
landed here by accident when I should have been, to 
all intents and purposes, on my way to Europe. 

At the mention of San Francisco Mr. Janeway ex- 
claimed: 

“You were much better off where you were.” 

“We can’t do anything for outsiders. We have so 
much to do for our own people.” 

At the word “outsider,” I was about to leave when 
Mr. Janeway exclaimed: “I’ll tell you what to do. Go 
round to 344 West Thirty-sixth street. They may be 
able to give you something to do and give you a meal 
as well.” 

I asked what kind of work it was. Mr. Janeway’s 
reply was that it was “something to do making or roll- 
ing up bandages for the Red Cross. 

I asked how far it was to the place. 

“Just round the corner.” 

At the foot of the steps where the man had been sell- 
ing the lilies of the valley there was now another sales- 
man. He was equally as happy looking as the former 
one; but this latter vendor had stalked along the bot- 
tom step a line of “dying pigs’”—pink things that he blew 
up to swelling sizes and placed on flimsy sticks of legs 
while, one by one, they died like good little pigs. The 
man looked happy; he was unquestionably enjoying 
himself exhibiting pigs that were puffed up and then 
died on the steps of the house of God. 

Number 344 West Thirty-sixth street was the side 
entrance to Christ Church. 

I had hardly closed the door behind me when a tall, 
pleasantly spoken man came up to me and inquired what 
I wanted. In one word I told him it was work I wanted. 

He invited me to his private office, offered me a chair 
and said that work he had to offer was not exactly 
remunerative but that it might serve to help tide over 
a bad condition. I told him I had been sent there by 
Mr. Janeway and he said they would do what they 
could for me. He explained that the ,work they had to 
give to men would not begin until the following day and 
if I came round at ten in the morning I would be given 
a few hours’ employment rolling and packing bandages 
for the Red Cross. This, he furth explained, was part 
of the work being assigned by the Mayor’s Committee. 
Of course, he said, it might be that I was in immediate 
want in which case I had better make sure of a bed that 
night. 

He asked me my name and immediately wrote out a 
card of admission to the Municipal Lodging House 
where he said I could get a night’s free lodging and a 
meal. He assured me that I would have plenty of time 
to look for better work during the day and gave me 
words of decided encouragement and promises to do 
all he could. 

Which ended my first “experience.” 


Mr. Miles will relate his second “experience” next week. 
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HE doctors are 
drawing a vivid, 
real picture of the 
European war. Their 
reports from the front 
are not forbidden. Cold 
censors who destroy the 
simple post card story 
of the soldier son to his 
mother are stamping 
“Approved” on the 
technical and often nar- 
rative letters from the 
surgeons just behind the 
fighting lines. They 
May not name places, 
but they may tell what 
war is. War surgery is 
new to the vast majority 
of the doctors now over- 
whelmed with it; the 
exchange of facts, sug- 
gestions for treatment, warnings and ex- 
periences is a military necessity, for the 
doctors must be fully equipped to heal 
the wounded as quickly as possible and 
send them back to the fighting line. 

So the doctors are writing, talking and 
publishing freely. Every medical jour- 
nal of Europe is crowded with war facts 
and experiences. The great scientific 
and medical societies which still attempt 
to meet are given over largely to the 
medical problems. Their accounts have 
the added value of being trustworthy 
and even rigidly accurate, a unique qual- 
ity in this war. 

Out of their stories comes a composite 
picture of all the newly discovered hor- 
rors of war. Not a detail is missing; 
some doctor has sent in his story from 
every corner of the fighting territory, 
from the trenches, the field hospitals, 
the clearing hospitals, the hospital 
trains. 

This is a dirty war. Gaseous gangrene, 


Surgeons and the Trenches 


By WILLIAM H. DEARDEN 


After a skirmish: “Doctors at the front may not name places, but they 
tell what war is.” Servian victims: “All medical reports agree that the 
Servian wounded have suffered worse than any others.” 


lockjaw, blood poisoning, all dirt dis- 
eases, and the great dreads of all the 
armies fighting in France and Belgium. 
“Send us scrubmen, soap and brushes” is 
the appeal of Dr. R. P. Rowlands, a 
British surgeon, from the north of 
France. 

Col. G. H. Makins of the Royal Army 
medical corps sighs for the clean dust of 
the veldt, which the British soldier 
cursed so in the Boer War. 

An English doctor stationed in the 
trenches at a point near the border of 
Belgium and France suggests the whole 
story in an incident of his duty. The 
British troops had “dug themselves in” 
and for four to six weeks every officer 
and man of this command had been liv- 
ing in the ditches. Mud had caked them 
all, had worked into their clothing and 
underclothing. Not even the officers had 
been given a chance to remove their 
clothing once. Vermin flourished. 

The doctor discovered a deserted Bel- 

















gian factory in work- 
able order back of the 
firing line, and obtained 
permission to turn it 
into a_ bath house. 
Steam was readily ob- 
tained and big vats 
were turned into hot- 
water tubs, each ample 
for several men at once. 
The soldiers were sent 
back from the trenches 
a squad at a time to 
enjoy the luxury of soap 
and water. 

But trouble came 
when the first squad 
climbed into the vats. 
Their  underclothing 
which they removed 
was in such a condition 
from dirt, rot and ver- 
min that it could not possibly be put on 
again. Bathing operations had to be 
suspended until a supply of undercloth- 
ing had been obtained, in order that 
every man who bathed might dress again. 

Since cold weather set in, men in the 
trenches have been given occasional re- 
lief, in all the armies, perhaps averag- 
ing a day per week. As evidence how- 
ever that the dirt still continues is the 
report. that gasoline is being delivered 
to troops, for killing body vermin in the 
trenches. One Germany army joke has 
been that every company of men attack- 
ing Russian trenches must have two men 
in the front ranks to scatter insect. pow- 
der. 

Even with all this dirt, disease has 
been comparatively slight. Typhoid and 
dysentery have had few victims among 
the French, Germans and English, al- 
though typhoid has appeared among the 
Belgian troops. Typhoid inoculation, 
which drove this disease out of the 
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Dead on the field of battle: “Deaths among wounded, due to inability to rescue 


American army, is used quite generally, 
though one-third of all the armies has 
not yet been inoculated. Cholera has 
been threatening on the eastern front, 
so the Kaiser Wilhelm Academy in Ber- 
lin is shipping cholera vaccine to Poland. 

But this dirt, only an inconvenience 
to the healthy, is a devilish scourge to 
the wounded. Almost without exception 
wounds are “septic,” which may be trans- 
lated as putrifying. Bullet wounds are 
least so, shell wounds most. Hand 
grenade wounds, a development of the 
last few weeks, also are bad. 

The bullet that goes clean through the 
flesh is not of course making the septic 
wounds of earlier wars. Its high speed 
seems to kill the organism by heat. Col. 
Makins has told of actual burns of the 
skin, caused by a bullet which rolled 
around under a man’s clothing, after it 
had passed through his leg. 

But the trouble is that these wounds 
are in small proportion, less than one- 
quarter of all wounds. The popular im- 
pression that wounds in modern warfare 
are not horrible applies to only a few. 
The contrary is the rule. Even bullet 
wounds make many horrible tears, burst- 
ings and smashes. Dr. Erwin Payr, the 
eminent professor of surgery in Leipsig, 
now surgeon-in-chief of a German hos- 
pital in France, reports that very fre- 
quently as many as 40 bone bits are 
counted in the X-ray pictures. Since 
the fighting has been closer in trenches, 
often only 100 yards apart, the modern 
bullets have been making horrible mus- 
cle-tearing wounds, a condition not an- 
ticipated. 

Worse yet, the majority of wounds in 
this war are from the more inhumane 
shrapnel and shell. Ninety per cent of 
all the wounds treated at the great 
French base hospital of Chambery in the 
first three months of the war were from 
shrapnel and shell, and more than half 
still are. Shells are steel casings filled 
with explosives which scatter bits of steel 
in every direction. Shrapnel are metal 
jackets containing explosives and a quan- 
tity of bullets about the size of marbles. 
Great, ugly, dirty wounds are their 
product. 

Worst of all, this war has developed 
two other wholly unexpected horrors in 
these shell and shrapnel wounds, lock- 
jaw and gaseous gangrene. French, Ger- 
man, British and Belgian doctors alike 
have been appalled by the lockjaw. The 
cause generally ascribed is the fact that 


of other wars.” 


the fighting has been over ground long 
tilled and so apt to be impregnated from 
manure with the organisms of tetanus 
or lockjaw. 

What happens to the wounded man 
may be illustrated by a typical case. 
Napoleon Grenier, private in the —regi- 
ment of French infantry, is hit by a 
shell fragment, in the trenches near 
Rheims. His thigh is badly torn, but 
he is lucky. If he had been hit in the 
open out between the firing lines, he 
might never have been rescued. 

He tries to get out the first aid packet 
from his inside pocket, but his comrades 
get it out for him. One opens the packet, 
and another swabs the wound with iodine 
from a little glass tube and the first then 
roughly dresses it with absorbent cotton 
and bandages. 

Until night he lies in the trench, for 
then communication opens with the rear. 
After dark he is carried by comrades 
to an ambulance or more likely to a 
food cart, and in that he is transported 
to the field hospital, perhaps two miles 
away. Again he is lucky, for the army 
has been in the trenches several weeks, 
and the field hospital with all its con- 
nections is running smoothly. 

That night in the field hospital the 
doctors give him first an injection of 
tetanus anti-toxin and then dress the 
wound. They decide he can be sent 
home for treatment. If he had been ter- 
ribly wounded, he might have had to re- 
main in the field hospital, or at least 
not far in the rear from there. 

About dawn he is carried by motor to 
the clearing hospital. The clearing hos- 
pital is largely a development of this 
war, established to meet actual condi- 
tions, and as the name implies is a dis- 
tributing station. Quite likely it is lo- 
cated in a railroad station five miles to 
the rear. There the doctors decide he 
ean stand a railroad trip, and he is 
ordered to Bordeaux. 

Now comes the worst of his whole ex- 
perience, the railroad trip to Bordeaux. 
Magnificent hospital trains had been pro- 
vided before the war and many have 
been equipped since, but it is the freight 
train which still bears most of the 
wounded from the front, the same trains 
which brought up men, horses and Food. 
For a day and a night he suffers ter- 
ribly. It is not uncommon for wounded 
to die on these trips, but the placing of 
an attendant in each car has been an 
enormous relief these last three months. 


or help them, are far above the average 


At Bordeaux Napoleon’s worst troubles 
are over. In a motor ambulance he is 
carried to a suburban village, where the 
casino has been converted into a hospital 
of 500 beds. The doctors are the old 
practioners of the village for the young 
ones are at the front. Here too is a 
noted member of the Academie de Mede- 
cine, in charge of serious operations. 
Here Napoleon remains until he is ready 
to return to the front. 

Practically all the noted men of medi- 
cine of Europe are in charge of such 
hospitals. Dr. Alexis Carrel of the 
Rockefeller Institute of New York is in 
charge of a German hospital, among his 
enemies in Belgium. 

The British soldier, wounded on the 
Yser, goes through the same proceedure, 
passing through Boulogne to England, 
and the Belgian wounded by way of 
Dunkirk and Calais go to friendly hands 
in Great Britain. 

The German soldier wounded near 
Rheims, tagged to show that his wound 
is such that he can be transported but 
cannot walk, has the best chance of a 
decent trip to the home hospital. 

All the medical reports agree that the 
Servian wounded have suffered the 
worst, from lack of doctors, nurses and 
supplies, but the whole campaign in the 
east has been more merciless on the 
wounded than the fighting in France. 

From the base hospitals at least 80 per 
cent of the wounded are sent sooner or 
later back to the firing lines, while only 
about 4 or 5 per cent die. It must be 
remembered, however, that the deaths 
among wounded at the front, due to in- 
ability to rescue or to help them, are far 
above the average of other wars. 

The doctors themselves are suffering 
more than ever before. More than 125 
German doctors have now been killed, 
out of a force of 9000 at the front. In 
the Franco-Prussian War out of 4062 
doctors in the German forces only 11 
were killed. London Lancet is recording 
an average of two to three British doc- 
tors a week, killed in Flanders, besides 
great numbers wounded and missing. 

How many soldiers have thus far been 
wounded no man can tell, but guesses of 
a million are not absurd. A British doc- 
tor last fall reported 40,000 French 
wounded in the neighborhood of Bor- 
deaux. A German doctor has predicted 
that half of all the troops will be wound- 
ed before the war is over, at the rate 
already established. 
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Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Michael O’Leary 


Sergeant Michael O’Leary is the hero of the British Empire today. For his exploits at 
Cuinchy, France, he won the Victoria Cross and was promoted from lance corporal to 
sergeant on the field. The terse official report of the Irishman’s bravery follows: “For con- 
spicuous bravery—When forming one of the storming party which advanced against the 
enemy’s barricade, O’Leary rushed to the front. and himself killed five Germans who were 
holding the first barricade, after which he attacked the second barricade, about sixty yards 
further on, which he captured after killing three of the enemy and making prisoners of two 
more.” Q’Leary was formerly in the Northwest Mounted Police. 


OU may talk of the Rebels of Ulster 
And the shindy we had to chuck; 
But we don’t give a rap for a family scrap 
Whin the Prooshuns is running amuck. 


Did you hear how Lance Corporal O’Leary, 
Mike O’Leary of the Guards, 

Wid his own two mits, tore a forthress to bits 
Like a blissed conthraption of cards. 


He’d a shmile, had Mike, that ’ud span a 
dyke, 
And a fist that ’ud fell a horse, 
And he ripped through the mire of blood and 
barbed wire, 
Like a bull through a bunch of gorse. 


Whin he waded in, sure ’twas a sin, 
The way that he bashed and bruk ’em; 
He dropped on thim Huns like forty tons, 


And they niver knew what had struck ’em. 


“Poor dears,” says Mike, “I’m thinking: 


belike 
All the news they’ve been told is lies, 
So it’s up to me, ’ere its kilt they be, 
To put the poor divils wise. 





“Thim Huns, I’m told, while outrageous bold 
Is over a trifle dull. 

Sure, if that’s a fact, ’tis a friendly act 
To hammer it through their skull. 


“So here’s for insulting old Erin, 
By thinking a thraitor she’d be! 
And here’s for your Imperor sneerin’! 
‘Contemptible arrmy’ says he. 


“Here’s one for the mothers whose pleadin’ 
You stopped with a shot and a curse, 
And one for the girls dead and bleedin’ 
And the girls that you spared—for worse. 


“For the churches you shelled and the priests 
you felled 
Here’s one! And the women, too, 
You held for a shield on the battle field, 
And the innocent babes you slew.” 


Whin O’Leary had done, there was divil a 
one 
Left to tumble to what he said— 
Barrin’ only ten, which I’m wrong again, 
For eight av the ten was dead. 















A Theatre Without a 
Box Office 


HE Modern Stage, found- 
ed in New York by 
Emanuel Reicher, is a 

theatre for subscribers, with- 
out a box office. 

It was in the back of the 
little room from which tickets 
are ordinarily sold that I 
talked to Herr Reicher of his 
plans for his season in New 
York. 

“I was here fifteen years 
ago,” Herr Reicher said, “and 
I staged a performance of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts at the Carnegie 
Lyceum. In that performance, 
John Blair played Oswald, 
Mary Shaw Mrs. Alving, and 
my son, Frank Reicher, Eng- 
strand. The performance met 
with considerable success, and 
many of my friends were anx- 
ious that I should remain here, 
and I would have liked to 
comply. But I was bound by 
contracts in Europe. Now this 
most unfortunate European 
War has freed me from all of 
my engagements, and I have 
promised my friends to create 
an independent theatre in this 


city, which, like the “Theatre Libre” 
“Freie 
Buehne” of Otto Brahm in Berlin and 
the “Artistic Theatre” of Stanislavski 
in Moscow, will stage earnest works 
of art and not mere entertainment. 


of Antoine in Paris, the 


“In order to do this most 
successfully, such a_ theatre 
should be independent of the 
favor or displeasure of the 
public and the press. To this 
end, we sell tickets to sub- 
scribers only and subscribers 
subscribe for our entire series 
of five performances. 

“America has the best in 
music. Your recitals are 
given by the world’s most 
famous musicians, and the 
programs are made up of the 
best music, both classic and 
modern. Your audiences 
would not permit the manager 
of a concert to have a polka 
introduced into the midst of 
classic music. Yet, in your 
theatres you will permit all 
sorts of artistic blunders and 
inartistic intrusions, so that 
when a play like Marie-Odile 
is produced it is acclaimed a 
masterpiece, which it isn’t 
either in writing, staging, or 
acting. 

“I needn’t tell you how 
pernicious has been your sys- 
tem of selecting players to 
the art of acting. A player is 
first picked for a part because 
he looks the character, or the 
character as the manager con- 
ceives him, and thus this nar- 
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Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 










Emanuel Reicher and Hedwig Reicher in the first two plays 


rowing of experience goes on 
till the type of character 
played by an actor becomes 
his trademark. 

“In The Modern Stage, we 
shall aim to subordinate both 
the player and the staging to 
the poet or author. We can- 
not at first hope to have per- 
fectly acted performances but 
we can give our subscribers 
the poet’s ideas. Much sub- 
ordinated to the poet and the 
player is the scenery. We 
shall attempt only adequate 
staging. You may have great 
emotional experiences that 
change the whole course of 
your life but rarely will you 
remember the kind of place in 
which they occurred. You 
may remember that the place 
was beautiful or not. So with 
a play. You may remember 
how the ideas and the player 
impressed you and forget the 
background. 

“At some of Reinhardt’s 
productions of Shakespeare, I 
have been distracted for sev- 
eral minutes after the curtain 
went up by comments on the 
scenery. The artistic purpose 
and the sincerity of Reinhardt 


I do not question. I greatly admire 
many of his productions. 
an opportunity here in New York 
now to see some most interesting pro- 
ductions done in one of the modern 
ways. 


You have 


Like Reinhardt, Granville 
Barker is sincere, and like 
Reinhardt he builds every- 
thing into the picture. I begin 
with the picture and build 
away from it. 

“It isn’t our idea to confine 
our attention to foreign plays 
only. You have the poets in 
this country, but if they were 
to turn their attention to dra- 
matic writing there would be 
no theatre to produce their 
plays. 

“Our books were open only 
a short time when the series 
was over-subscribed. I wish 
we had a larger theatre. For 
the best results with modern 
play the intimate auditorium 
is best. But a small theatre if 
badly built may be too 
large.” 

For its first season, The 
Modern Stage has selected the 
following plays: Elga, by 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, John 
Gabriel Bjorkman by Ibsen, 
When the New Vine Blooms 
by Bjoernson, Uncle Vanja by 
Tchechow, and a bill of three 
one-act plays, Madonna Dia- 
nora by von Hoffmannsthal, 
The Girl in the Coffin by 
Theodore Dreiser and The 
Dollar by David Pinski. The 
last two plays are American. 
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Fighting the Quacks in Tennessee 


By GEORGE CREEL 
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A portion of the letter sent out by the Cheney Company to the press of Tennessee 


RANK J. CHENEY, of Toledo, is 
the manufacturer of “Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure” and the president of 

the Proprietary Association of America, 
that secret organization of the nostrum 
makers. Five or six years ago, in ad- 
dressing this delectable assemblage, 
Cheney told quite jubilantly how he had 
discovered a plan to have the press of 
the country do his fighting for him. On 
every advertising contract, in red type, 
this clause was printed: 


It is hereby agreed that should your 
state, or the United States government, 
pass any law that would interfere with or 
restrict the sale of proprietary medicines, 
this contract shall become void. 


So admirable did the plan appear that 
the majority of the members adopted the 
Cheney plan, and the “red clause” be- 
came an important feature of the busi- 
ness. 

There is no doubt but that legislators 
and health officials all over the United 
States have been made to feel the pres- 
sure of a press thus subsidized and that 
the persistence and growth of the patent 
medicine business are almost entirely due 
to this shrewd threat. The most hopeful 
sign of the day is a revolt on the part of 
both public servants and newspaper pro- 
prietors. 

In New York city, Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
health commissioner, is responsible for 
an order requiring patent medicines to 
have ingredients printed on the labels; 
in Indiana, Dr. H. E. Barnard, health 
and drug commissioner, is waging a war 
of exposure; and in Tennessee, Lucius 
P. Brown, state food and drug commis- 
sioner, has armed himself with a strong 
law, and has commenced a fight against 
the health poisoners. It is the Tennessee 
fight that is most interesting, for the “red 
clause” has been invoked against Mr. 
Brown, and up to date, has been repudi- 
ated by the press of the state. 


As it happens, Cheney himself is Com- 
missioner Brown’s arch-antagonist. The 
story of the grapple is illuminative. In 
1912, the Tennessee Department of Food 
and Drugs gave orders to its inspectors 
to visit drug stores and warn them 
against the sale of patent medicines 
bearing false or fraudulent statements 
on the label. Within a week Mr. Brown 
was waited upon by Cheney, of Toledo, 
the attorney for the Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America, and our old friend, 
John A. Patten of “Wine of Cardui.” To 
quote Mr. Brown: 


They demanded that I withdraw my in- 
structions to the inspectors. They threat- 
ened me with an injunction, and as our 
state law was the same as the old federal 
law, which had been nullified almost by 
the decision in the Johnson cancer case, I 
felt that it was best for me to get more 
ammunition. I told them that I would 
cease action for the present, also that I 
would notify them before commencing 
again. 

In September, 1913, the legislature of 
Tennessee, in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion, wrote this clause into the law al- 
ready on the books: 


If the package or label shall bear or con- 
tain any statement, device or devices re- 
garding the purity or therapeutic effect of 
such article or any of the ingredients or 
— contained therein, which is 
alse. 


-Thus prepared, Mr. Brown took up 
the battle again, and true to his promise, 
wrote Cheney to the effect that he was 
violating the law by selling a catarrh 
mixture under~the title of “cure.” 
Cheney was not singled out, however, as 
the same warning was given to all such 
violators. Down to ‘Tennessee dashed 
Cheney for the second time, but at this 
interview, Commissioner Brown, con- 
fident of his position, refused to yield, 
and advised the inventor of the “red 
clause” to sue to his heart’s content. In- 


stead of litigation, however, a letter was 
sent out from the Cheney Medicine Co., 
addressed “To the Press of Tennessee.” 

In this letter, which contained a de- 
fense of “Hall’s Catarrh Cure,” Cheney, 
sought to convey the impression that 
Mr. Brown did not renew his fight until 
after securing his reappointment. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Brown was not re- 
appointed until April, 1914, and he 
wrote his letter of warning to Cheney on 
December 6, 1913. 

But the real point of the letter lies in 
its invocation of the “red clause” and 
the subsequent response of the press. 
Be it said to the credit of the newspapers 
of Tennessee, the great majority gave 
instant _ assurance to Commissioner 
Brown that they were not in the gagging 
or choking business. A letter to him 
from the Dresden Enterprise will give 
an idea of this new and splendid spirit: 


I hand you herewith a letter received 
by me this morning from the Cheney Med- 
icine Co., Toledo, Ohio. Because of cer- 
tain statements contained in this letter 
regarding yourself personally I feel that 
you ought to-see what these people are 
scattering over the state. They have been 
a customer of ours for several years, yet 
I do not endorse their language concern- 
ing your efforts to enforce the laws of 
this commonwealth. 

By way of digression permit me to say 
that I most heartily endorse your every 
official act and say, “Lay on, McDuff!” 

Very respectfully, 
Joe L. Hoxsroox. 


Drug stores, too, followed the fearless 
example of the newspapers, H. M. 
Oliver, of Union City, expressing the gen- 
eral sentiment when he said, “We are 
behind our state commissioner and will 
abide by whatever stand he takes.” 

It looks, therefore, as if Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure will have to get out of Ten- 
nessee, and what is more to the point, 
the famous “red clause” has had a hole 
kicked in it large enough for the self- 
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respect of the entire press to crawl 
through. 

When Cheney, in his letter, boasted 
that “the government has not molested 
us,” he stated a regretable half truth. 
It is also half lie. In 1910 the Bureau 
of Chemistry did take action, but the 
case was thrown out on a demurrer, and 
nothing more has ever been done about 
it. 

The case for the government rested 
upon an analysis that showed the great 
“cure” to consist of 14 per cent alcohol, 
6 per cent potassium iodide, some car- 
damon, some caraway, sugar, and a small 
amount of gentian. Misbranding was 
alleged for the reason that the word 
“eure” was false and misleading, and cal- 
culated to deceive, because such a mix- 
ture would not cure catarrh. 


The case never came to trial on its 
merits. In conformity with the ruling 
of the Supreme Court in the Johnson 
case, the judge held that the Bureau of 
Chemistry had no right to prosecute on 
account of false curative claims, and sus- 
tained Cheney’s demurrer. 


OT one particule of this political in- 

fluence bears on the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. Dr. Carl Alsberg is filling the 
place of Dr. Wiley with honesty and 
efficiency, and Dr. Lyman Kebler is still 
chief of the Drug Division, a guarantee 
of fearless courage. But the Bureau 
treads a tortuous path. After it has 
made an analysis, and discovered fraud, 
it must turn its facts over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then the United States 
district attorney in the proper district 


must take up the case and ask for an 
indictment, and then there follows a 
trial. In the end, if the Bureau’s case is 
upheld, there is the alternative of fine 
or imprisonment. 

In no case, not even when the guilty 
defendant was a vicious swindler, has 
there been a jail sentence, and the fines 
have averaged ten dollars, running down 
as low as one cent. The Bureau, except 
in rare cases, cannot get back to the 
particular fake inside of two years, 
at least, so the fine operates as 
a practical license to continue in 
business. 

Before the year is out we shall say 
much about remedies. Meantime the 
action of the press of Tennessee leads to 
the hope that newspapers will yet play 
their proper part. 


Authorities on War 


Compiled by NICHOLAS KLEIN 


_—" shalt not kill.” 
—Moses in the Decalogue. 


“Take not up the sword. They that take up 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” 


—Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


“Always when there is a war, the devil makes hell 
larger.” 
—A German Proverb. 


“Cannons and firearms are cruel and murderous ma- 
chines.” 
—Martin Luther. 


“OQ, war, thou son of hell!” 


—William Shakespeare. 


“War is a brain=spattering, wind pipe splitting art.” 
—Lord Bacon. 


“War is the devil’s gambling game.” 
—George Fox. 


“War is the business of hell.” 
—Rev. John Wesley. 


“There never was a good war or a bad peace.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


“War is the trade of barbarism.” 
—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


“A good man never makes a good soldier. The worst 
man always makes the best soldier. The soldier is 
nothing but a hired legalized murderer.” 


—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


“Providence takes no notice of which side is right or 
wrong in any war. Providence is always on the side of 
the heaviest artillery.” 

—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


“Napoleon was a mighty gambler, whose game was 
empires, whose stakes were thrones, whose table, earth, 
whose dice were human bones.” 

—Lord Byron. 


“The military profession is a damnable profession.” 
—The Duke of Wellington. 


“War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s de- 
light, the lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade.” 


—Shelley. 


“My greatest regret is that I have been the author of 
three wars in which thousands of lives were lost.” 


—Chancellor Prince Bismarck, according to Dr. Busch, 
Bismarck’s biographer. 


“The soldier is a hired assassin.” 
—Victor Hugo. 


“In the twentieth century war will be dead, the scaf- 
fold will be dead, national boundaries will be dead, 
only man will live.” 

—Victor Hugo. 


“I confess without shame that I am tired and sick of 
war. Its glory is all moonshine. Even success the 
most brilliant, is over dead and mangled bodies; the 
anguish and lamentations of distant families appealing 
to me for missing sons, husbands and fathers. It is 
only those who have not heard a shot nor heard the 
shrieks and groans of the wounded and lacerated, that 
cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, more deso- 
lation. War is hell.” 


—General William Tecumseh Sherman. 


“They shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall not rise 
against nation, nor shall men learn war any more.” 

—The Hebrew Prophet Isaiah. 


“War is organized murder, pillage and cruelty. I 
acknowledge ourselves to be a bloodthirsty horde of 
brigands.” 


—Gen. “Chinese” Gordon. 


“War is the work of butchers.” 
—Kipling. 
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Tasty So Far as it Goes 


A frock coat, a string tie and a high 
hat comprised his attire. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


One Courtesy Brings Another 


I wish to thank Henry Schaur, Edward 
Schaur, Charles Miller and Geiser 
brothers for kind attention given my 
stock —Charles Holsinger. 

Mr. Charles Holsinger: In regard to 
your above card of thanks please don’t 


mates because if the ice would hold Bob- 
bie it would hold any of the rest. But 
his parents have put a stop to it since 
his narrow escape from drowning and 
pneumonia. 

—The Kennebec (Maine) 


Journal. 


Credulous Wife 


A story comes to us that a prominent 
business man of Columbus lost all his 
money in a poker game one night not 
long ago. When he reached home he 


Inside Music 


Peter Bowser of Mongo has been 
cleaning organs here. This fellow is quite 
an expert and has an inner lining of 
music. He is also a painter and paper 
hanger, and an artist-at-large. 


—The Burr Oak (Mich.) Acorn. 


Indeed They Might 
Mr. Ben C. Fowler of Route four 


called in Thursday. Ben and the editor 
married different women on the same 





mention it hoping the 
year 1915 will give you a 
broader view of living. 


Curing a Bad Cold 


day. Both women might 
have done worse. 
—The Forsyth County 





Best regards and happy 
New Year, especially to 
your cattle. 
—The Freeport (Ill.) 
Journal-Standard. 


Thrift 


The Dog Hill church 
was visited last Sunday 








‘ARE YOU SURE Mv 
INSURANCE 15 ALL 
PAIO VP ?* 








(N. Y.) News. 


The Editor Protests 


Sn’ I note that a man can 
ay get out on the street, 
swing his arms and ex- 
press his opinions in all 
sorts of caustic and sar- 
castic criticism without 








by the Old Miser of Mus- 


IN THIS DAY OF HIGH-PRICED SPECIALISTS 


attracting more than 
casual attention, but the 





ket Ridge. While the col- 
lection was being taken | 1} | 


C4, BF fa 





up for the preacher the 
Miser dropped a one-cent 
piece through a crack in 
the floor. The church 
will be closed until the 
floor can be put back like 

it was. 
—Hogwallow (Ky.) 
News. 


For all Tastes 


A pleasant surprise was 
tendered at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Gos- 
nell on Wednesday in 
honor of their daughter, 





"NOW TAKEA 
DOSE OF THIS AN’ 
¢O0 TO BED YOU'LL 
BE ALRIGHT BY 
MORNING.” 















meekest kind of opinion 
printed in the newspaper 
immediately sets the ob- 
ject of criticism afire with 
a desire to do violence to 
somebody, preferably an 

editor. 
—The Newton (Kans.) 
Kansan. 


The Love of the Law 


Mr. Suydam was ar- 
rested by that courageous 
and ever alert Constable 
Breitweiser on Tuesday 
for having taken these 
few branches of holly 











Miss Lissa’s nineteenth 


birthday. Refreshments 

were served, consisting of pie, cake, 
bananas, candy, pickles, beans and 
onions. 


—Newton (Ill.) Press. 


A Dangerous Bruise 


A lady by the name of Mrs. Been- 
bolt while out sleighing, last Sunday 
met with an accident about a mile south- 
west of here when the horses ran away, 
throwing her out and breaking a leg, 
and cutting bruising her otherwise. 

—The Bridgeport (Ill.) Leader. 


Where the Fat Boy is Loved 


Bobbie Fisher, known as “the Steuben 
fat boy,” because he is only 15 years old 
and weighs 195 pounds, has been used 
as an ice tester all winter by his play- 


AND WHEN MOTHER WAS ON THE JOB 


St. Joseph 


turned the peckets in his trousers wrong 
side out and then threw them out the 
window. They were found next morning 
and he had very little trouble in con- 
vincing his good wife that he was robbed 
during the night. 

—The Galena (Kans.) Republican. 


Where Conversation is Not 
Prized 


A Texarkana barber has installed a 
player-piano in his shop which reels off 
ragtime and classic music while *patrons 
undergo the operation of having their 
capillary adornment eliminated from 
their physiognomies. A sort of decoy, 
perhaps. 

—The Searcy (Ark.) 


Citizen. 


from Mrs. _ Ireland’s 
woods, and taken before 
Squire Neipling, who is about as fit to 
dispense justice as a hog is to ‘shingle 
a roof, where he was fined $6.30 for 
trespass. —The Startford (N. J.) News. 


(Mo.) News-Press. 


Delicacy 


A fellow who will wear a lock of his 
best girl’s hair in his watch during court- 
ing days, kicks’ like a broncho if he finds 
one in the soup after marriage. 


—The Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 
The Prodigal Son 


Our wandering child has returned to 
his parental abode. Yes, the mangy cur, 
after meandering over the southern half 
of Cass Co., has come back and will here- 
after while away his leisure hours at the 
end of a chain, 

—The Kindred (N. D.) Times. 
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Villa—Victor—Dictator 


By McGREGOR 


T will be remembered that the Aguas 
Calientes Convention, composed of 
military representatives, one for each 

thousand of soldiers actually under arms, 
a condition which had been agreed to as 
between Carranza and Villa, accepted the 
resignation of Carranza, as First Chief, 
and named Eulalio Gutierrez, Provisional 
President, until the Convention, which 
at the same time proclaimed itself the 
sovereign power of Mexico, should re- 
assemble in Mexico City. Carranza re- 
tired to Vera Cruz, and early in Decem- 
ber Zapata entered the capital, which he 
had been threatening for four years, 
even before the abdication of Porfirio 
Diaz. 

Since then there has been Civil War be- 
tween the Constitutionalists, the name 
still held by the adherents of Carranza, 
and the Conventionalists, acknowledging 
the authority of the Convention. The 
Convention had named Villa chief of 
operations of the Army of the North, 
virtually Commander-in-Chief. General 
Obregon, the hero of the bloody battles 
with Huerta’s armies in Sonora, the con- 
queror of Guadalajara, the second city 
of Mexico, had never been under Villa’s 
authority, having an independent com- 
mand, and although, with all the other 
generals assembled at the Aguas Calien- 
tes Convention, he had recognized the 
impossible character of Carranza, and 
had voted for Gutierrez, he nevertheless 
afterward repudiated the action of the 
Convention and allied himself with Car- 
ranza. Pablo Gonzales remained loyal 
to his old chief, also. 

Before evacuating Mexico City, the 
Constitutionalists completely deprived 
its defences of cannon, taking with them 
all the munitions of war they could carry 
and destroying the rest. The possession 
of the capital thenceforth ceased to have 
any military or strategetic significance, 
though the moral influence of such pos- 
session still remains. It requires a gar- 
rison of at least 15,000 men to hold the 
city, and the authority in possession has 
the soldiers to feed, to say nothing of 
the civil population. It was expected 
that Villa would at once proceed against 
the Constitutionalists who held Pueblo, 
east of the city on the way to Vera 
Cruz, and then take Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, destroying the Carranza ar- 
mies in detail. 

But Villa remained in the capital, and 
his triumph seems to have been too 
much for him. He alienated a great 
many of his adherents by the wholesale 
executions he ordered, to say nothing of 
other crimes. Some believe that he 
reached the zenith of his power upon his 
entry into the city from which he had 
escaped, a prisoner condemned to death 
by Huerta and reprieved by President 
Madero. It was unfortunate that he was 
separated from the little circle of ad- 
visers who had often restrained him be- 
fore and whose influence had been di- 
rected towards his growth in the knowl- 
edge of the ways of civilization, General 
Angeles, Garza, the President of the 
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Convention, Raoul Madero and Emilio 
Madero. 

On the other hand it is contended that 
Villa has shown consummate ability in 
the course he has pursued, that the de- 
struction of the Constitutionalist armies 
at Vera Cruz and Tampico would have 
availed nothing, if he had lost control 
over the Northern States and the West- 
ern Coast, and that he recognized the 
uselessness of sacrificing a good part of 
his army for the purpose of garrisoning 
Mexico City. At this writing he seems 
to have won on the lines he laid down, 
and with his increasing control over the 
larger part of Mexico, the possession of 
the Eastern Sea-Coast will be the final 
event of his singularly victorious career. 

The military situation, as between 
Villa and Carranza, is very similar to 
that which just preceded the collapse of 
the Huerta regime, though the Con- 
stitutionalists under Obregon at Mexico 
City, and Pablo Gonzales, at Tampico, 
with 15,000 men, are much more formid- 
able than was Huerta’s army after the 
battle of Zacatecas. Victoria is still held 
by the Carranzistas, and so is Mata- 
moras, where Antonio Villareal is in 
charge, with some 5000 troops. But 
Zapata has been threatening Puebla 
again, and has cut the line of communi- 
cation with Vera Cruz. Villa doubtless 
will return from the Guadalajara cam- 
paign with his victorious army, and join- 
ing Angeles will proceed toward Tampico 
and perhaps attack Vera Cruz, Car- 
ranza’s capital, by way of Tuxpam, also 
held by the Carranza forces. There are 
small Carranzista bands in Sonora and 
Sinaloa, and one or two towns on the 
Northwestern border are still occupied 
by the Carranza forces. But Villa holds 
Juarez, Chihuahua, San Luis Potosi, 
Torreon, Zacatecas, Saltillo, Monterrey, 
and Guadalajara, with practical control 
of the states North, West and South of 
the Federal District, while Carranza 
holds the capital, and the states of Tam- 
aulipas and Vera Cruz on the East. 

No one acquainted with Villa believes 
that he desires to be President of Mex- 
ico. Virtually dictator now, he can 
doubtless name the Provisional Presi- 
dent who will bring order out of the 
chaotic welter in that war-ridden land. 
His influence with the people will per- 
haps prevail in the election of a Presi- 
dent. Wherefore, the reader is again re- 
quested to keep in mind one, Felipe An- 
geles, an artillery officer who, through- 
out the Revolution, has maintained his 
integrity of character with his loyalty 
to his commanding general, Villa. 

One is struck, in reading the reports 
in the State Department, with the fre- 
quent mention of the fact that order is 
maintained wherever Villa and his gen- 
erals are in control. Monterrey and 
Saltillo, under Angeles, have been kept 
in perfect order, and so with the region 
controlled by Buelna, on the West Coast. 
Of course, during the Civil War over a 
territory as large as Mexico, smaller 
communities are often at the mercy of 


roving bands of soldiers; but inde- 
pendent accounts almost universally 
agree that the contrast between the con- 
duct of the Villa and Carranza forces 
has been most favorable to Villa. Car- 
ranza has constantly invited interna- 
tional troubles; and Obregon, a strong 
man in many ways, seems imbued with 
the spirit of Carranza, having doubtless 
ambitions of his own. Obregon’s recent 
imprisonment and expatriation of Mexi- 
can ecclesiastics in the capital and his 
extortionate measures against property 
holders, amounting to millions of dollars 
in special taxes in the City of Mexico, 
upon the threat of imprisonment and 
the confiscation of property, served to 
put the more liberal policy of Villa in 
strong relief. 

The rapidly succeeding events under 
conditions of warfare are testing out the 
ability of those who have emerged as 
leaders of the people; and out of the 
present welter and confusion it is not an 
improbability that within the next few 
months public sentiment both of the mil- 
itary and civil population will crystalize 
toward permanent order and peace. 

The blood-spilling of the past four 
years was the inevitable result of the re- 
pressive and oppressive Diaz regime. It 
is an immense gain that the Mexican 
peon has learned that he can fight suc- 
cessfully for his rights. The old terror- 
ism exercised by the Cientificos is gone 
forever. That terrorism had as its main- 
stay the threat of intervention and con- 
quest by the United States whenever re- 
bellion should make successful headway. 
Intervention may yet be necessary, but 
the Wilson Administration has already 
demonstrated that conquest will never 
be the aim of intervention, and if inter- 
vention comes it will be by the will of 
the people of Mexico themselves, as the 
only hope of peace and order. There are 
minds to whom all revolutionary ideas 
are abhorrent and the _blood-spilling 
which is the inevitable accompaniment 
of revolution is the worst of crimes. To 
such minds Cromwell is still merely a 
regicide, and the French Revolution had 
no achievement to its credit except the 
setting up of the guillotine. To all such 
the philosophy of Carlyle is commended: 

This Convention, now grown Anti- 
jacobin, did, with an eye to justify and 
fortify itself, publish Lists of what the 
Reign of Terror had perpetrated; Lists 
of Persons Guillotined. The Lists, cries 
splenetic Abbé Montgaillard, were not 
complete. They contain the names of, 
How many persons thinks the Reader?— 
Two thousand all but a few. There. were 
above four thousand, cries Montgaillard: 
so many were guillotined, fusilladed, noyad- 
ed, done to dire death; of whom nine hun- 
dred were women. It is a horrible sum of 
human lives, M. l’Abbé:—some ten times 
as many shot rightly on a field of battle, 
and one might have had his Glorious-Vic- 
tory with Te-Deum. It is not far from 
the two-hundredth part of what perished 
in the entire Seven-Years War. By which 
Seven-Years War, did not the great Fritz 
wrench Silesia from the great Theresa; 
and a Pompadour, stung by epigrams, sat- 
isfy herself that she could not be an Agnes 
Sorel? The head of man is a strange 
vacant sounding-shell, M. l’Abbé. 
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Cooperstown Polo Team—F. 8. Von Stade, C. C. Rumsey, Perry Beadleston and Malcoim Stevenson 


Afield and Afloat 


By HERBERT REED 


OUR sporting pessimist is a hardy 
annual. Each year there is a wail 
about the decadence of one sport 

or another, but in most cases golf has 
escaped. Comes one from Boston, how- 
ever, claiming to represent quite a re- 
spectable body of golfers who declares 
that the game this year will be hurt by 
general business depression. This ad- 
vance agent of calamity apparently has 
not followed the scores of tournaments 
throughout the South, the prosperity of 
the various schools of indoor golf, and 
various other signs of the continued 
health of the royal and ancient game. 
There will be a lack of international 
competition, it is true, but I am pre- 
pared to make the flat statement that 
the game in this country was never in 
a healthier condition. It has even been 
freed from the ancient feuds and bick- 
erings that in the old days were wont to 
rend the governing body. The United 
States Golf Association’s handling of the 
troublesome question of amateurism—a 
question at last discussed without acri- 
mony—is a fair sample of the harmony 
that exists today, and the change in date 
of the amateur championships to clear 
the way for more club tournaments is 
evidence of the rapid spread of com- 
petitive events. Golf in this country is 
sound as the dollar. 


English “Pros” Coming Here 


It is for that reason that the United 
States will soon face an invasion of pro- 
fessionals and greenskeepers from Scot- 
land and England, where the game for 
the moment is practically dead. Great 
Britain is full of good men who have 
not yet been called upon to enlist, and 
who probably would not be called upon 
save in the ultimate levy. At present 
their business is destroyed. It is natural 
that they should turn to this country for 


employment. Indeed the secretary of 
the U. S. G. A. already has many ap- 
plications for positions here, and ex- 
pects a great many more in the course of 
the next few months. We already have 
a@ great many instructors of the first 
class, but there is room for more. Espe- 
cially is there room for more greenkeep- 
ers. It is in the planning and upkeep of 
courses that we still have quite a little 
to learn from the English and Scotch 
professionals. Conditions, of course, are 
vastly different, for in the nature of 
things we are given to the laying out of 
inland courses. Yet some of the very 
best of these have been laid out and 
cared for—“ripened”—by men who had 
spent the better part of their lives on 
the seaside links of England and Scot- 
land. With the cream of the younger 
foreign golfers at the front the invasion 
will consist of the veterans of long ex- 
perience, and these men cannot but be a 
help. I forgot who it was that said 
“Nothing goes so far toward the mak- 
ing of a golf course as the tread of the 
golfer’s foot,’ but it must have been 
one of the famous veterans. These old- 
timers know almost to the hour just 
how much actual play a course in a state 
of development will stand. 


New York’s Newest Course 


That is one of the reasons why New 
York’s newest public course at Mosholu 
probably will be somewhat restricted 
when at last it is opened. The mistake 
that was made years ago at Van Cort- 
landt Park will hardly be repeated, I 
think. When that course was opened it 
was at once given over to anybody and 
everybody. The result was that it was 
very slow in ripening. Probably only 
men who can qualify at a certain score 
will be admitted at Mosholu in the first 
few months of play. At least that is the 


suggestion that has been made by many 
experienced professionals to the Park 
Commissioner, and it is to be hoped that 
he will act upon it. Your expert golfer 
never hesitates to take up turf, and plenty 
of it, when necessary, but he leaves no 
scar behind. In the early stages of the 
development of a course it should be 
turned over to those who love the game, 
and who have a real affection for the 
beautiful stretches of turf that make 
golf possible. When Mosholu is finally 
opened New York will be better equip- 
ped in the matter of public courses than 
any other city in the land. 


Cooperstown Dangerous 


There is going to be a very real and 
very stirring fight for the polo leader- 
ship in this country, and just now Coop- 
erstown, by virtue of having been longer 
together, seems to have the call. This 
team will be hard to beat in the course 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition tour- 
nament. It is unsually well mounted 
and already has done heavy execution 
on the Pacific Coast. When Milburn 
gets into action, however, on his own 
instead of borrowed mounts, he should 
prove to be almost a team in himself. 


Columbia Late Afloat 


Columbia, as usual, is the last of the 
college eights to get on the water. By 
the time these lines appear, however, 
the Morningside men will have been 
boated over at Edgewater, and the real 
season of preparation well under way. 
Rice, the coach, has the usual task be- 
fore him of making polished oarsmen 
out of a small squad. Courtney’s men 
have been on the inlet for some time at 
Ithaca, but boated in barges only, for 
there is still too much floating ice to risk 
work in the shells. 
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Getting the Chinaman’s Goat 


AZIS KRAUCZUNAS demanded 

Go Wongss certificate. Kazis was 

a good American citizen who was 

stationed at Ketchikan, Alaska, to see 

that no foreigner slipped anything over 

on Uncle Sam. He scrutinized the cer- 

tificate—the document that stated on its 

surface that Go Wong had a right to be 

in the United States—and opined that 
it was a forgery. 

“I'll just take this,” he said to Go 
Wong, “and if it is all right you can get 
it when you reach Seattle. Go to the 
immigration office there and ask for it.” 

Go Wong was grateful for being al- 
lowed to keep at least the envelope in 
which he carried his certificate. To ease 
the Chinaman’s anxiety somewhat 
Krauczunas made a notation on the en- 
velope of the number of the certificate 
which he had retained. 

Go Wong went to Seattle by the next 
boat. Realizing that to be caught there 
without his certificate would mean his 
hasty deportation, he lost no time in get- 
ting to the immigration office. They 
had heard nothing of the case and told 
him to come back. Again next day he 
enquired, but there was still no news. 
For a month Go Wong’s daily visit was 
as sure as the opening of the office. The 
officials grew tired of his mute appeal 
and adopted the simplest method of rid- 
ding themselves of the nuisance. They 
arrested him for being unlawfully in the 
country. 

Go Wong went stolidly to jail. He had 
his day in court. He did not know what 
it was all about and the decree of de- 
portation pronounced by the United 
States commissioner meant nothing to 
him. He went back to jail. To while 
away one of the many unoccupied hours 
he wrote to a friend in San Francisco 
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By WELFORD BEATON 


and told him of his plight. The friend 
was a good friend; he went speedily to 
Seattle and consulted an attorney. 
Promptly the law which would banish 
Go Wong was invoked in his behalf. 
The commissioner was impressed and 
scratched Go Wong’s name off the list 
of those about to be deported and an- 
other day in court was granted. Mean- 
time the object of the legal activity 
stayed stolidly in jail waiting for the 
day to be set and once a week or so 
was cheered by a visit from the attorney. 
The attorney at last missed one week 
and on his next visit, asked for his client. 

“Go Wong!” shouted the turnkey at 
the entrance of the large cell that held 
a dozen or more Chinamen who had 
been ordered deported. 

“Go Wong? Him sent China last 
week,” came in an Oriental chorus from 
behind the bars. 

The attorney cabled to Shanghai to 
intercept the boat and a cable came 
back that the steamer had not stopped 
there. Another cable was sent to Hong 
Kong and arrived there before the 
steamer did. 

At Hong Kong, Go Wong, anxious to 
get away speedily from any contact with 
people whose ways were so beyond un- 
derstanding, hastened ashore and started 
within the hour for his former home in 
the interior. In the ordinary course of 
routine the cable reached the captain 
and there was nothing for him to do but 
cable to Seattle a recital of the facts. 
Another cable was sent westward into 
the East and a native was dispatched 
on the untiring dog trot of the Chinese 
Mercury to overtake Go Wong. 

When the vessel again reached Seattle 
Go Wong went from it to his old quarters 
in the jail. During this trans Pacific 


voyage his attorney had been busy and 
Washington was considering an applica- 
tion for a duplicate certificate to replace 
the one that the vigilant American, 
Kazis Krauczunas, had retained. Other 
vigilant Americans connected with the 
immigration service at Seattle worried 
naught about that for the quarantine 
officials had examined Go Wong when 
the vessel docked and ordered him de- 
ported on the score that he had tuber- 
culosis. 

It was a long fight but Go Wong was 
allowed to remain in the country and 
from Washington came another certifi- 
cate for him. He asked to be reim- 
bursed for the cost of the fleeting visit 
to his old home, the cost of the legal 
fight and the time he had lost from 
work. His attorney was laughed at and 
that is as far as the request for reim- 
bursement ever got. As for Kazis 
Krauczunas—he is practising law in 
Seattle now and no one seems to have 
ever asked him what really did happen 
to Go Wong’s certificate. He has prob- 
ably forgotten all about it, for Go Wong 
is only a Chinaman, and what difference 
does it make anyway? 

But scores—hundreds, in fact—of 
other cases just like Go Wong’s are re- 
membered by the Chinamen. They are 
slow to wrath, but slower still in getting 
over it. 

“There are only fifty-five thousand of 
us in America now,” Woo Gin, a wealthy 
merchant of Seattle, told me, “and in 
another generation there will be none 
of us. We are getting tired of the way 
the immigration laws are enforced. We 
have stood it for thirty-two years and 
our patience is just about exhausted. 
When all of us return we will devote 
our attention to deflecting the course of 
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Chinese commerce away from the United 
States and if you want to know what 
this will mean to your country ask your 
department of commerce or any of the 
big firms that do business with us now. 
The United States needs China much 
more than China needs the United 
States. Over in our country a market 
is just opening up that is greater than 
any other United States can ever hope 
to secure. There are one hundred mil- 
lion prospective customers of some for- 
eign factories over there and while our 
commerce with all European countries 
is increasing enormously that with the 
United States is showing no satisfactory 
gain. In 1913 the Pacific Coast of 
America exported 28,389,030 pounds of 
canned salmon—Ecuador with a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 bought 15,360 pounds 
of it. China, with a population of 400,- 
000,000 bought 9445 pounds of it. China 
could have taken every pound and con- 
sumed it at one meal without seriously 
damaging any appetites. Those figures 
reflect thirty-two years of insults of 
-Which we have been the victims.” 

Woo Gin has been in Seattle thirty- 
five years and is one of the few Chinese 
property holders there, as under more 
recent laws aliens cannot hold real estate 
in the state of Washington. He has had 
his own experiences with the interpre- 
tations of the immigration law. Five 
years ago he visited his old home in 
China and upon his return to Seattle 
was deported upon the score that he was 
suffering from tracoma. Prior to his 
arrival at the port of Seattle he had un- 
dergone twelve physical examinations 
and was passed as physically perfect 
after each of them. These inspections 
took place at Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama and Vic- 
toria, Canada, and it was not until he 
reached an American port that anything 
was found to be the matter with him. 
He was forced to return to China, re- 
mained there two months, during which 
time he took no treatment, and again set 
sail for his American home. This time 
he encountered some other inspector 
who could find nothing the matter with 
him and he was admitted. 

“Your exclusion laws,” he said fur- 
ther, “are designed primarily for the 
protection of your labor and commerce 


Woo Gin, who passed twelve physical exam- 
inations and failed to pass the thirteenth 


and your enforcement of them is work- 
ing a serious injury to both. The laws 
themselves are just enough, and we have 
no quarrel with them, but we can no 
longer tolerate the treatment that is 
accorded us under the guise of putting 
them into effect. A few inspectors of 
the immigration service of the United 
States are costing their country many 
millions of dollars each year, and hun- 
dreds of millions in the years to come, 
but no one here can see it, and no one 
cares. We have arrived at the same 
point; we don’t care either. From 1890 
to 1910 the census figures show that the 
Chinese population in this country de- 
creased 33 per cent. It will decrease 
more rapidly during the next two dec- 
ades, and when the last of us leaves he 
will shut behind him the door that leads 
to the greatest market in the world for 
manufactured goods and then your 
Uncle Sam will rub his eyes and say 
what is the matter, but it will be too 
late.” 

In 1912 Chin Sue Yuen, a merchant, 
born in the United States and therefore 
entitled to the same rights as is any 
other American citizen, paid a visit to 
China. While there he became interested 
in a motor-bus line that was to be 
operated over the military road leading 
out of Canton. He also married. He 
was commissioned by the company that 
was to inaugurate the bus line to proceed 
to the Eastern states upon his return to 
America and purchase for cash the full 
equipment. 

Arrived at Seattle, his wife was detain- 
ed by the immigration authorities who 
wanted proof that the marriage cere- 
mony had been performed. The bride- 
groom had anticipated such action, so 
was fortified with documents and vol- 
uminous transcripts of testimony sworn 
to by people who had been at the wed- 
ding. The bride herself was examined; 
she swore, among other details, that she 
was carried to the wedding in a bamboo 
chair. In the transcript of the evidence 
given by her mother in China it was 
stated that a flowered chair had been 
used. On the strength of that discrep- 
ancy the bride was ordered deported. 
Chin Sue Yuen proposed that a min- 
ister be forthwith called and the wedding 
performed again before the immigration 

Officials. This was denied. 
He asked to be al'owed to 
take his bride to Can- 


Chin Kau, who 


raids on American China- 


stopped 





towns by legal action ayunst 
U. S. Inspectors 


ada, marry her there, and return with 
her to the United States. The officials 
were obdurate; only deportation would 
satisfy the majesty of the law. 

Chin Sue Yuen returned to China with 
his bride, proceeded to Europe and pur- 
chased the equipment of the bus line. 
He closed his American business by cor- 
respondence and although his birth 
makes him as much of an American cit- 
izen as is Woodrow Wilson, he is un- 
patriotic enough to give all of his rapidly 
growing business to European coun- 
tries. 

Under the law, an immigrant of any 
other nationality may send to his former 
home for his fiancée and if he can make 
the proper showing, the pair can be mar- 
ried at the immigration station and the 
bride is allowed to enter the country with- 
out further restriction. To the Chinese 
only is this privilege denied—and this is 
one of the chief grievances. Not only is it 
necessary for the Chinese resident in 
this country to return to China for his 
bride but he must have the ceremony 
performed there in a manner that is sat- 
isfactory to the immigration department 
of the United States. In the hundreds 
of cases related in the records there 
seems to have been little consideration 
paid to the fact that the marriages were 
performed in accordance with the cus- 
tom usually followed in the district from 
which the bride came; in each case it 
had to sound like a sure enough United 
States wedding or the couple would have 
to go back and do it over again. In the 
past quarter century hundreds of couples 
have been so returned. It seems to bea 
very difficult matter to convince an im- 
migration inspector what constitutes a 
wedding under Chinese customs unless— 

Jim Yuen is a well-to-do merchant in 
Portland, Oregon. As a merchant he is in 
the privileged class and can go back and 
forth to China as much as he desires. 
Last spring he was there and became 
smitten with the charms of a young 
Chinese woman. Her parents had al- 
ready promised her as the bride of an- 
other young American Chinese and the 
nuptial negotiations had proceeded so 
far that the engagement had been cele- 
brated by a feast, but as neither of the 
people chiefly concerned had been con- 
sulted the new suitor was accepted, the 


Go Wong, Chinaman, who in an evil hour 


met Kazis Krauczunas, American 
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wedding ceremony performed, and the 
happy pair set sail for the bridegroom’s 
home. At Seattle, the port of entry, 
they were detained and the case sifted 
down to the usual minute detail. 

It is of record in the immigration office 
at Seattle that the feast which all the 
Chinese witnesses agreed was merely to 
mark the engagement, had really con- 
stituted a wedding between the young 
woman and the other merchant, and as 
the bride of Jim Yuen the girl could not 
enter. She has been deported and as 
long as Jim Yuen remains in this coun- 
try the woman recognized in China as 
his wife cannot join him. 

This case was long drawn out and 
bitterly contested and the young wo- 
man was, in the opinion of the immi- 
gration inspectors themselves, rapidly 
losing her mind under the strain of the 
bewildering treatment that was accorded 
her, for she was as simple-minded and 
guileless as all daughters of the well-to- 
do Chinamen, until actual deportation 
gave her something to think about that 
she could understand. 

My observations on the Pacific Coast 
lead me to believe that if it were always 
as easy to convince the immigration 
authorities that a feast constituted a 
wedding ceremony in China, there would 
be a migration of American Chinese to 
the land of their birth, an epidemic of 
feasts and a flock of brides speedily seek- 
ing refuge on our shores. The contrary 
being the case there lies in it an answer 
to the oft repeated question as to why 
so many American Chinamen keep their 
wives in China. 

But the lack of opportunities to live 
his domestic life as he sees fit is not the 
chief complaint of the Chinaman. He 
makes the broad accusation that he is 
persecuted in a manner that is out of 
all reason and that the enforcement of 
the exclusion law is in the hands of peo- 
ple who have neither the ability nor the 
temperament to enforce it justly. For 
years raids on the Chinatowns in such 
cities as New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and all the Pacific Coast 
cities were so common as to warrant but 
the briefest mention in the daily papers. 
It was the practice of the federal inspec- 
tors to descend in a body on the Oriental 
colonies, beat in the doors and penetrate 
to the inner recesses of the establish- 
ments, the women and children of the 
celestials not being denied the excite- 
ment of the chase. Any Chinaman who 


did not answer questions to the satis- 
faction of the inspectors was bundled off 
to jail and in course of time a warrant 
for his arrest was issued in the usual 
legal form. 

Against this treatment the victims at 
last rebelled. On April 29, 1905, suits 
for damages were instituted in the 
courts at Seattle against four inspectors 
who had participated in the usual raid. 
Every immigration official and every 
Chinaman in America watched their 
progress. The trials were set for Jan- 
uary, 1906, and that of a young plaintiff, 
Chin Kau, was first tried. The jury of 
white men found for the Chinaman and 
assessed the damages at three hundred 
dollars. 

Since that time there has not been a 
single raid on the Chinese quarter of 
any American city. The Chinamen real- 
ized that such would be the result of 
the verdict rendered Chin Kau, and the 
two remaining suits were withdrawn. 
This withdrawal was characteristic of 
the Chinese; their point established they 
were willing to let the matter drop al- 
though the verdict in the first case made 
it safe presumption that the other two 
plaintiffs could have recovered damages, 
as the evidence was the same for all 
three cases. 

That all the Chinamen who have lin- 
gered in our jails were martyrs, is, of 
course, out of the question. Undoubted- 
ly there are some in the country now 
who have no right under the law to be 
here. Few are smuggled in, as the im- 
migration department work has become 
so systematized that it is hard for even 
a wily Chinaman to beat it, but before 
this system achieved its perfection smug- 
gling Orientals past the officials was one 
of the popular and profitable border 
sports. Many suspects who have ap- 
peared in court have been reluctantly al- 
lowed to remain in the country when the 
officials were reasonably sure that their 
elaborate defenses were creations born of 
necessity but none the less so plausibly 
presented that their acquittal was the 
only result possible. 

Woo Fang and Woo Sang were taken 
from the train at Everett, Washington, 
on its arrival from the Northern boun- 
dary and on their hearing before R. A. 
Hulbert, United States commissioner, 
were ordered deported. They then en- 
gaged an attorney and took an appeal 
to the United States Court at Seattle. 
The first interview with the attorney was 


Fans! 


a glum affair: The clients had no cer- 
tificates. They claimed that at the time 
of the registration of the Chinese in 
America in 1893 they had been merch- 
ants at Astoria, Oregon, and as merch- 
ants did not need to take out certificates. 

“If you were in business together in 
Astoria twenty years ago,” remarked 
the attorney, “there should be no diffi- 
culty in proving it as there should be lots 
of witnesses available who could remem- 
ber a firm made up of such strikingly 
similar names as Woo Fang and Woo 
Sang.” 

A great light broke upon both China- 
men. They jabbered through their 
smiles at one another and promised the 
attorney that they would produce the 
witnesses. 

When the case was called to trial there 
were on hand both Oriental and Amer- 
ican witnesses who swore that they had 
known the pair as merchants in Astoria 
and in each case the fact was emphasized 
that the similarity of the names was the 
feature that fixed in the minds of the 
witnesses the identity of the defendants. 
On the showing the order of the com- 
missioner was set aside and the China- 
men allowed to remain in the country. 

The commissioner and the attorney 
met casually some months later and the 
conversation drifted to the case of Woo 
Fang and Woo Sang. 

“By the way,” asked Hulbert, “what 
were the real names of those two fel- 
lows?” 

“Their real names, what do you 
mean?” asked the attorney. 

“When they came before me,” ex- 
plained the commissioner, “I could not 
get a word out of them. I had to try 
them under some names so simply jotted 
down Woo Fang and Woo Sang, for the 
teeth of one were prominent and there 
was something about the other to sug- 
gest a tenor singer whom I once knew.” 

The attorney is still wondering just 
who his clients were. His chagrin at the 
deceit that was practised on him is over- 
shadowed by his admiration for the 
ready wit they displayed in grasping at 
the suggestion he let fall that it would 
not be difficult to find people who could 
remember such names. Some admira- 
tion should also be extended to the wit- 
nesses on account of the remarkable 
mental feat displayed by them in re- 
membering for a score of years the 
names which had not been borne by the 
defendants for a score of weeks. 


Before you hear, “Play ball” for 1915, you want to know something of the changes that were made during 

the. winter, and how they are likely to affect the championship. How will the sale of Collins hurt the 

Athletics and help the White Sox? What of certain switches to the Federal League? In next week’s issue, 
Billy Evans will give you his expert opimon of these winter shifts. 
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The Safety Valve 


In opening this page to its readers Harper’s WEEKLY wished to provide a forum for the expression of individ- 
ual feeling on subjects in which its readers are interested—which includes itself. It doesn’t matter whether 
these expressions are “roasts” or boosts,” so long as they are sincere. And while there are no iron-bound require- 
ments regarding subject, treatment or length, communications must be over the writer’s signature and we are 
particularly anxious that they be short and to the point, and that this point be one point, not several, mm any 


Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
READ with sorrow and then with 
amusement, Mr. Orchelle’s letter in 
your issue of January 16. 

I am an American citizen, of Dutch 
extraction, and have lived for nine years 
in Germany, then for five in England, 
returning every winter to Germany, 
hence I think I may lay claim to a more 
or less open mind. I returned but lately 
from England, and since that time have 
been receiving the Daily Mail from Eng- 
land, and the Schwaabische Merker 
from Stuttgart (South Germany) reg- 
ularly, 

It is well known that the Daily Mail 
is not the most conservative English 
paper in its utterances, whereas the Mer- 
kur possesses a very solid reputation. 

Now since the war started, the Mail 
seems infinitely more fair and sports- 
manlike toward Germany, than the 
Merker does toward England. And this 
is not an isolated case. 

It is true that there have been some 
rather low cartoons and caricatures in 
English publications, but they seem 
dignified beside those in the alleged 
humorous German periodicals. As to 
the American press: “Slavishly it 
mouths after it (the English press) the 
hypocritical shrieks, the foul calumnies, 
the ghastly and preposterous lies, etc.”— 
Might I ask if Mr. Orchelle ever wrote 
for some jingoistic paper, the style of 
which he so heartily denounces? 

If not, he has perfectly mimicked the 
style. “So slavishly” does the American 
press “mouth after the English press,” 
that it is now unitedly following the 
latter country’s example of bitterly de- 
nouncing the action of the British Ad- 
mirality in searching American vessels. 
Has Mr. Orchelle seen many criticisms 
in the English press of this unfairness 
toward neutral countries? 

It is evident that Mr. Orchelle does 
not read both the American and the 
English papers, probably he confines him- 
self to those of Germany, and gains his 
knowledge of the news and editorials of 
the Anglo-American press from that 
“pure, undiluted, and virginal fount” as 
he probably would put it. 

So “overwhelming” were the odds 
against which Germany and Austria 
were striving, that their army lists 
recently showed a majority of some 
hundreds of thousands of trained men 
in eight million over those of the triple 
entante, Belgium and Servia. So good 
a case has Germany that she does not 
dare publish the official communications 
passing between Berlin and Vienna. 

Such good evidence has Germany of 
“the plot” of England and France as 
Belgium as the dupe, that she can bring 
forward no proofs. If there was such a 
plot, what need would there have been 
for her to offer to reimburse Belgium, if 
the latter country would let her march 


through her territory? 
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single letter —ENGINEER, SAFETY VALVE. 


If such a plot existed, she had the 
right to invade that country as soon as 
war broke out. Such good proofs had 
Germany that the infants-in-arms of 
unfortified towns like Scarborough, on 
the east coast of England, had dastardly 
intents of invading Germany, that she 
needs must go and bombard them. 

Mr. Orchelle states that England has 
broken more treaties than any other 
nation in Europe; supposing she had, 
would that give Germany the right to 
do the same? 

Perhaps he has noted the silence that 


fell with a crash like thunder in the 
German press when England was ac- 
cused of violating the contents of a 
“scrap of paper?” Mr. Orchelle says 
the American people have condemned 
unheard this most Christian of na- 
tions. 

What of the sayings of the German 
ambassador and of Dr. Dernburg, and 
of all the extracts from the German 
press, etc., so widely printed in this 
country? Some of the fictions spread 
about in the German papers, are so 
childish that they would be rejected by 
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an audience of critics—but no—a few 
days go by and they are disgusted be- 
cause these tales are not credited in the 
American press. 

They were severely disappointed be- 
cause their “proofs” of the English dum- 
dum bullet charges were not only not 
accepted, but absolutely disproved. 


Mr. Orchelle goes on to state that Ger- - 


man militarism was made necessary by 
the forty-four years of incessant cries 
for “Revanche” in France, this would 
take us back to 1870, whereas militar- 
ism was growing in Prussia from 1815 
and greatly augmented by the reaction 
after the Revolution of 1848, when every 
man had to serve; and in the other Ger- 
man states after 1866. In such good 
cause were the Germans fighting that 
Italy, an allied and formaly friendly 
nation, has many of her subjects fighting 
for France. 

I should very much like to see Mr. 
Orchelle’s tabulated record of 600 
British lies; a friend of mine started to 
keep a list of those of Germany as he 
was not able to employ a large enough 
office force to keep up with the pace he 
had to abandon the project. 

Mr. Orchelle wants dispassionate 
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writers to fill the columns of Harperr’s 
WEEKLY, what is his letter, so rabidly 
Pro-German doing there? 

To permit a writer who is obviously 
waging war on behalf of someone else’s 
country to try and poison, in a false 
cause, the neutral integrity of ours 
against the nation whose hospitality he 
enjoys is worse than dirty work, as he so 
neatly puts it, it is treason toward his 
host. 

If this letter of Mr. Orchelle’s, or one 
of its type, written by him, had been 
seen by me in an English paper, I would 
at least accredit the gentleman with 
courage, but as it is, I have no doubt, 
that by filling out the proper applica- 
tion form he would surely receive a 
shilling’s worth or so of iron crosses or 
an honorary membership in the Honor- 
able Corps of German Spies in Great 
Britain, 

I am sure the American public would 
be highly interested in any proofs he can 
bring forth of the Great Anglo-French 
plot. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry H. SHUFELDT. 


The Iron Cross 


Springfield, Mo. 

Editor Harprer’s WEEKLY: 
AM a German-American of the third 
generation, and function in the pres- 
ent crisis as do almost all of the sons of 
the Fatherland. I need but mention 
therefore that I derive from Harper’s 
WEEKLY the same sensation that one 
would from witnessing the lynching of a 

friend. 

In other days I had been wont to look 
upon anything that bore your name as 
being full of meat and fairly put. My 
protest is directed accordingly against 
Herford’s latest effusion—that on the 
iron cross; I should like to call it shock- 
ing, but the word has been much abused. 
I might call it bad taste, but that is 
weak. It is vile, the vilest thing I have 
seen in print on the present war. Imagine 
men who believe in their country’s cause 
and express their faith in deeds of fine 
heroism—made the butt of Herford’s 
funniness. That might occur in a peri- 
odical of the stamp of the Rip Saw or 
the Yellow Jacket, but good old Har- 
PER’S? 

How have our idols fallen! We have 
known you as a hard fighter, but not as 
one who jibes and jeers at a worthy foe. 
Shame on the author for mocking at 
brave men facing death! Shame upon 
the editor for giving his sanction! 

“The brave know the brave.” 

Most sincerely, C. O. Saver. 


Liberty 


Kent, Conn. 

Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
[ a recent issue of your paper I read 
a letter written you from a pro-Ger- 
man in Texas, in which the writer repri- 
manded you for being so anti- Teutonic 
Among the several arguments he brought 
forth was one in which he reminded us 
of the fact that we owed the Germans 
their good offices during the Revolution 
and Civil wars. He gave special mention 
to Baron Steuben. Yes, he was a great 
and devoted man. But why did he leave 
Germany and come to America to live 
the rest of his life? He probably dis- 
covered the fact that we have a certain 


great thing here, which we call liberty, 
which is not to be found in Germany. 
But let us not question his motives for 
coming here and give Germany the 


credit of sending such a great man. But | 


how do you explain the Hessian troops? 
Of course England is partly to blame in 
employing them, but does that excuse 
the troops themselves, which were the 
terror of thousands of our people, the 
most shameless and hated soldiers ever 
in this country? They offset any aid 
that the Germans gave us in those dark 
years of our history. 

Again in the Civil War, a great num- 
ber of Germans fought for the Union 
and some for the South. For example let 
us grant the fact that the German troops 
saved St. Louis for the Union in 1861. 
But do you know the history of those 
Germans? They were a class of men 
who would give up their lives to a coun- 
try which was as democratic as the Unit- 
ed States of America. If you know their 
character you will agree with me when 
I say that they left their Fatherland 
on account of the lack of freedom there, 
and the oppression by the aristocracy. 
So I do not think that we can regard the 
men from Germany who have done so 
much for our country as representing 
the character and ideals of the ruling 
power in Germany today, fifty or one 
hundred years ago. 

Very truly, 
A. E. Tavuse. 


Concerning the Cigarette 


Lincoln, Il. 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
AM one of the thirty-two Methodist 
ministers who signed the protest 
against Wine of Cardui and the leader- 
ship of John A. Patten in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church which was refer- 
red to in your issue of Feb. 22. I stand 
by that declaration. I object to the 
alcoholic nature of the aforesaid medi- 
cine. I also stand with Harper’s WEEK- 
LY in its opposition to fraudulent and 
baneful advertising of patent medicine. 
The attitude of the Methodist Episcopal 
church on this latter issue, if it were as- 
certained, would be identical with that 
of Harper’s. We do not believe that 
worthless—much less harmful—articles 
should be advertised by reputable period- 
icals. You have editorially done your 
full duty in opposing these useless or 
harmful patent medicines and the adver- 
tising thereof. 

Having said this, I charge Harper’s 
WEEKLY with inconsistency. You are 
guilty of ‘your own indictment of others. 
In the issue of Feb. 22, which contained 
the terrible arraignment of John A. Pat- 
ten, appears a full page advertisement of 
cigarettes. 

Without in the least apologizing for 
Cardui or any other patent nostrum, I 
assert that cigarettes have done more 
positive harm to men and especially to 
boys than any single patent medicine on 
the market ever did its users. It is an 
undenied fact that cigarettes are poison; 
that boys, and men to a less degree, de- 
generate with their use; that many a 
young person becomes a physical, mental, 
and moral wreck because of the cigarette 
habit. This is the universal testimony of 
teachers, physicians, and employers. The 
cigarette never gets a single testimonial 
of “whereas I was once sick I am now 
well by the use of the cigarette.” Science 
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and experience thunder a curse on this 
little thing “with a little fire at one end 
and a little fool at the other.” 

I respectfully ask if Harprr’s is con- 
sistent in fulminating on its insides 
against what it practises on its out- 
sides in advertisements wearing more 
colors than Solomon in all his glory. In 
the childlike faith that the Harper’s 
press is not “muzzled,” kindly permit me 
to blow off at your “Safety Valve.” 

Respectfully, 
W. N. Tost. 


Calls for an Answer 


Bangor, Maine. 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 

HAVE noticed one remarkable fea- 
ture in the utterances and articles on 
the European War; the Germans, from 
the Kaiser down state in almost identical 
words: “We cannot be beaten.” In 
your issue of Feb. 27, in the “Safety 
Valve,” Mr. George Willrich writes: 
“You know that Germany will not be 
whipped, you know the Teuton cannot 
be vanquished.” Is this a widespread 
case of psyclological fixation or an in- 
ternational conspiracy or simply excess 
“ivory”? Every world empire has seen 
its finish, every Napoleon his own Water- 
loo, every world’s champion a better 
man in the final analysis. Why cannot 

Germany be beaten? , 

Sincerely yours, 

DANIEL THOMPSON. 


Credit and Cash 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
ig is worth a dollar of my money to 
get better acquainted with Harper’s 
WEEKLY. I came to that conclusion 
after reading McGregor’s article on 
William Alden Smith “who has relieved 
our educational system of a grave re- 
sponsibility.” You may give the dollar 
I enclose to the business office—it will 

know what to do with it. 

If you will tell us what Mr. Smith 
meant when he asked: “What is an ice- 
berg?” I shall send you another dollar. 

If you will print a “Safety Valve” 
article as a follow-up of L. E. Man- 
chester’s classic, which appeared in Har- 
PER’s issue of the 20th ult., explaining 
the conduct of the Hessian soldiers who 
came here and fought with us against 
English oppression in 1776, etc.,” I shall 
send you a third dollar. 

I think $3 would be cheap enough— 
the great comic weeklies charge $5 a 
year. 

Thanking you for the comedy mixed 
with seriousness, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Brian Boru DunNE. 


Pleased 


Tyro, Kansas. 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
HO is “Adachi Kinnosuke” author 
of the article, “America, Japan and 
the Pacific,” in the issue of Feb. 20th, 
1915? 

That is absolutely the most able article 
I have read upon the Americo-Japanese 
relations. 

I think it would be well for Congress 
to pass a bill providing for its being 
-_ “aloud” and explained to some of 

r “Calamity Howling” editors that 





have been predicting trouble between us 
and Japan. 
Very respectfully, B. H. Dunbar. 


Warning 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
PERMIT me to say, that with the Ger- 
mans driven out of Asia, we have 
lost the supremacy of the Pacific Ocean 
and a valuable friend in need over there, 
that ever stands for justice and honor— 
The redemption of this ocean will cost 
us the lives of thousands of our brave 
boys some day. I am only a German, 
but together with my four sons, born 
here, keep our American interests closely 
at heart, realizing that we are not an 
English colony nor Vassals of theirs 
and if ever the English and Japs (or 
some other of their ingenious combina- 
tion) will attempt to march in here 
through Canada for humanity sake, we 
will do our share. 


Respectfully, L, WIEMANN. 


Fitting Glasses 


La Crosse, Wis. 
Editor Harrer’s WEEKLY: 
POSSIBLY your magazine which is so 
devoted to aiding the public, and 
your readers, to protect their health, 
and avoid the use of so-called patent 
medicines, you would not object to in- 
forming the same readers, of which I am 
one, to a practice of the physicians of 
fitting glasses without the scientific 
knowledge so necessary in all their work 
as medical practitioners, and their efforts 
in all the states where there is no law 
compelling one to pass an examination 
to keep the people from having this pro- 
tection. 

Wisconsin is one of the states that is 
trying to pass such a law this year, and 
tried to two years ago, and did pass it 
but the Governor McGovern vetoed the 
bill. 

Thirty-three states have a law, and 
your Columbia University has a course 
in its department of physics, and not in 
the medical department. Why? Because 
they do not believe the science a part 
of medicine. 

The American Medical Association as 
you well know is a powerful organization, 


and the articles that the magazines pub- 
lish in their behalf, are what is known as 
ethical advertising, and is paid for or 
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not as the case may be. This kind of 
advertising is the very best, and they 
are to be complimented. 

If you will turn to the bill in Penn- 
sylvania that the physicians are trying 
to pass there I believe that you will find 
that they are trying to pass a law that 
will make it a misdemeanor to use the 
title doctor (a learned man, as defined 
by Webster’. 

This is not the issue. Chief Justice 
Hughes said when Governor of New 
York something like this, and is so re- 
ported: “the practice exists and will con- 
tinue, and unquestionably it forms a 
proper subject for regulation, I there- 
fore approve the bill.” 

Any way let us see if you will be 
equally aggressive in helping the physi- 
cians to play fair, and be honest and 
moral in all things that pertain to 
health. 

Will you please turn to the copy of 
the “ad” reproduced from a page in the 
New York Medical Journal that I have 
inclosed. Read it. 

Does this convict the physicians of 
bluffing and many of them fitting glasses 
as a side line of their practice? Can 
they learn to fit glasses by mail? Can- 
not any other man with a good educa- 
tion do equally as well? The argument 
that they use is that you must use 
atropine to examine the eyes. Alright 
why don’t they use it on a man 45 
years old or older? Ask them or any 
other competent authority. I am not 
a doctor of medicine, but I have as val- 
uable a library as some of them have, 
and their instructors tell them to not 
use the drug but depend upon their skill 
and the finer instruments that are in use, 
and they will not need the drug. 

Just here let me say that the Harris 
Law goes into effect March first. Why 
not compel the druggist to place upon 
the label of a bottle that some doctor has 
prescribed just the amount of narcotics 
that it contains to a dose? I asked one 
doctor that and he foamed at the mouth. 
I know why. I have been a prescription 
and licensed druggist, and have my 
license today. 

If your columns are open to benefit 
the health of your readers I believe that 
I have given you some material to work 
upon. If the Optometrists of this coun- 
try need watching it is because they are 
human, like the rest of the human fam- 
ily. 

Thanking you very kindly for your 
indulgence, I am, 

Very truly yours, H. Cray Everson. 


Mr. Bolger’s Letter 


Athol, Mass. 
Editor Harrer’s WEEKLY: 
THERE has come to my notice a let- 
ter in the “Safety Valve” depart- 
ment of one of your recent issues. The 
letter is dated from Owensboro, Ky 
and is signed by “John Bolger.” 

While I believe firmly in a fair dis- 
cussion on both sides of all questions, it 
seems to me that in the case of such 
letters as this, where the great majority 
of your readers must know that the 
writer himself knows better than to make 
such statements, especially as to “Rus- 
sia’s Prohibition Edict,” “Wet England 
produced a Shakespeare,” and threatens 
to discontinue his subscription, etc., it 
would be better for Harper’s WEEKLY 
to refuse to take notice. I should think 


it especially demoralizing and bad 
journalism, for a great periodical like 
Harper’s WEEKLY to print a letter from 
a liquor man or anybody else in which 
he says he will discontinue his subscrip- 
tion unless it is printed. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. N. Berry. 


From the Housetops” 


Portland, Maine. 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
ALLOW me to express my apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY in reference to the Great War. 
I feel impelled to write you after read- 
ing the somewhat heated letters pub- 
lished on the back of the cover of the 
issue of January 30th. 

Those persons deserve much praise who 
will consistently state the facts of the 
great European struggle and keep before 
the American mind—all too inclined to 
half-baked judgments in its decisions— 
the frightfulness of the German proceed- 
ings. 

From a recent weekly edition of the 
London Times I quote the following 
editorial paragraphs: 

“The German government and the 
German people alike have made it clear 
in a hundred ways to the whole world 
that they are ready to commit any out- 
rage and do not propose to obey any of 
the laws of God and man. They practice 
ruthless and inhuman destruction of the 
weak and helpless. The bombardment 
of Scarborough and the Hartlepools, not 
less than innumerable acts of savagery in 
Flanders and France and Poland, have 
shown us that we are confronted with a 
recrudescence of brutality such as the 
world has not witnessed for a thousand 
years.” 

The underlined portion of the above 
is the sort of thing that one feels like 
proclaiming from the housetops. 

In warm appreciation of the recent 
articles in Harper’s WEEKLY, 

Respectfully, 
RoBert SwaseEy. 


Lost Faith 


Warrenton, Mo. 

Editor Harrer’s WEEKLY: 
OR many years I was a faithful read- 
er of Harper’s WEEKLY, and when 
you took up the editorship I was more 
than delighted. I am no narrow-minded 
and blindfolded friend of everything that 
is German. I know its weak points from 
personal contact and experience. But 
you prove to be certainly a bigoted and 
fanatical German-hater, whose horizon 
goes only as far as his English language. 
Your letters from London contained only 
gossip as you picked it up in London 
hotels and clubs and a hasty look into 
some notorious books. The American 
press is very badly served with reporters 
and editors who draw immense salaries 
but who command only one language 
and whose views of the world history is 
limited through the narrow rims of Brit- 
ish spectacles. November 14th you print- 
ed on your editorial page a paragraph 
on “Radical Asses,” and this in spite of 
claiming the old title of HARPER’s WEEK- 
Ly a Journal of Civilization. The paper 
lacks both the dignity and the trust- 
worthiness becoming a weekly that 

makes this claim. 


Yours truly, Frreprich Munz. 
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